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THE THEATRE. 
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Some Stage Traditions. 


HE stage as an institution has ever been to a remark- 
able extent the creature of tradition. Ancient custom 
binds it fast. To its.eminently conservative sense, 
every departure from the admitted order of things 
seems to involve danger—every innovation savours 
of heresy. Thus what are vaguely known as the 
conventions of the stage are generally, on examination, found 
to resolve themselves into the deep-seated characteristics of 
many years—characteristics which have been handed down 
from generation to generation until they have at length acquired 
something of the sanctity which belongs to hoary age. 

Every observant playgoer must be aware of the power which 
is thus exercised by tradition. The make-up of the villain, the 
business of the funny man, the attitude and accents of the lover, 
in a melodrama, are only a few among the many things upon 
which custom has set its seal—which have become stereotyped 
to such an extent that wisdom tells us we had better not tamper 
with them. It would not be difficult to multiply to an almost 
indefinite extent instances of the way in which an unwritten 
but inexorable law thus overrules even the minutest details, 
and restrains by its provisions the imaginations and the 
individualities of both playwright and player. 

One has but to look back over the pages of dramatic history 
and remark the numerous instances in which, after many a hard 
struggle, the stage has set itself free from this or that galling 
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‘bond, to realise how much still remains to be accomplished in 
the same direction. ‘Long is the period before taste and 
judgment can prevail over established custom, be it ever so 
erroneous,” writes old Tom Davies, the friend and biographer 
of Garrick ; and again and again his words have received the 
most striking confirmation in the annals of histrionic art. 
It is easy to-day to realise the absurdity of a Hamlet adorned 
with a full-bottomed wig, and to laugh at Macbeth’s soldiers 
strutting the boards in fashionable modern garb; for here, as 
elsewhere, the improvements which have once been made seem 
too natural, and too inevitable even, to need the making. What 
is not so easy is to see where we ourselves still err after the 
same manner; or, seeing this, to find the courage and deter- 
mination sufficient to inaugurate the further changes which are 
so deeply to be desired. 

However, my object here is not to advocate the abandonment 
upon the stage of any special old-time customs. I do not wish 
at this moment to wield the pen of the critic or the reformer. 
I aim at nothing more ambitious than to pass in review a few 
cases in which the fight between tradition on the one hand and 
individuality and common-sense on the other, is most clearly 
exhibited in some of its Protean phases. 

Let us take the play of “Hamlet” as an example. In this we 
are furnished with a striking instance of apostolic succession ; 
for it would seem that our Hamlets come down in direct line 
from Shakespeare himself. ‘“ How far tradition may be per- 
mitted to govern in this question,’ writes Davies, “I will not 
say; but Downes, the stage historian, in his peculiar phrase, 
informs us that ‘ Mr. Betterton took every particle of Hamlet 
from Sir William Davenant, who had seen Mr. Taylor, who was 
taught by Shakespeare himself.’ ’’ Thus, if there has ever been 
an instance in which we should be justified in resting upon the 
inspiration of our fathers, and reading life and nature through 
their glasses, it is probably furnished by this very play. Yet 
even here the absurdities thus produced are too striking not to 
accentuate the danger which lies in the tendency to over- 
reverence whatever can plead “a course of long observance for 
its use.” 

Three cases concerned from the mere details of stage business 
will serve to show upon what minute points the power of custom 
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has made itself felt. Down to Garrick’s time tradition demanded 
that when, according to the stage direction, the cock crows, in 
order that the ghost might have a tangible reason for starting 
“like a guilty thing upon a fearful summons,” an imitation of 
chanticleer should actually be produced behind the scenes. This 
bit of realism was only abandoned when in course of time 
managers began to appreciate the slightness of the step which 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous, and to discover that 
the unskilful execution of the cock-crow would occasionally 
bring an element of absurdity into the performance at a very 
inopportune moment. Again, down to much later times, it was 
customary for Hamlet to adopt to the letter Ophelia’s descrip- 
tion, and to appear upon the stage with one stocking “ fouled, 
ungartered, and downgyved to his ankle.” Charles Kean 
appears to have been the first to break away from the regula- 
tion, and to drop this outward and visible sign of mental aber- 
ration. To the same actor is due the abandonment of another 
custom, certainly “more honeured in the breach than the 
observance,” which ordained that in the gravedigging scene the 
first gravedigger, before beginning his work, should slowly and 
ostentatiously take off one by one a long series of waistcoats— 
an artifice which, mysteriously enough as it seems to us, never 
failed to cause amusement in the gallery. Like every other 
species of imbecility, this senseless fooling had its defenders, 
who spoke up loudly in its favour, when at length the hour came 
for it to be swept from the stage. 

Similarly with the reading of character. There, too, tradition 
was strong, and, for many years after the revival of “ Hamlet” 
at the time of the Restoration, insisted that the part of Polonius 
should always be played by a low comedian. This interpretation 
did not commend itself to Garrick, who “formed a notion that 
the character of Polonius had been mistaken and misrepresented 
by the players, and that he was not designed by the author to 
excite laughter, and be an object of ridicule.” Carried away by 
this conception, the great actor induced Woodward, on the night 
of the latter’s benefit, to take the part of Polonius and to present 
it in accordance with his new view. “And what,” asks Davies, 
“was the result?” The answer shows how entirely both players 
and spectators were under the influence of ancient usage. “The 
character,” we read, “divested of his ridiculous vivacity, 
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appeared to the audience flat and insipid. . . . So little 
were the audience pleased with Woodward, or Woodward with 
himself, that he never afterwards attempted Polonius.” (Davies, 
“ Dramatic Miscellanies,” III., 41-2.) 

Still more striking as a case in point is the struggle between 
common-sense and tradition in the matter of the portraits—a 
question which, it will not be forgotten, has even in our own 
day once more given rise to some dispute. 

The original practice “ ever since the Restoration,” as Davies 
tells us, was for Hamlet, in the great scene with his mother, 
“to produce from his pocket two pictures in little of his father 
and uncle, not much bigger than two large coins or medallions.” 
Now, duly allowing for the continuity of tradition by which this 
very method may be connected with Shakespeare’s time, and it 
may be with the master’s own instructions, it must of course be 
borne in mind that, prior to the Restoration, scenery, in our 
sense of the word, was practically unknown ; and thus, regular 
portraits being out of the question, the very exigencies of the 
case.must have necessitated recourse to these pocket medallions, 
provided always that some actual picture were assumed to be 
required. It is evident enough, however, that such “ pictures in 
little’’ could not have been in Shakespeare’s mind when he 
penned the scene, since it is very clear from the expressions put 
into Hamlet’s mouth that full-length portraits were referred to, 
and these were practically impossible with medallions, which 
would only be likely to contain at most the head and bust. 

Such, then, was the system in vogue during Betterton’s time. 
That great actor was accustomed at the fitting moment to draw 
the two pictures from his pocket ; and, with an imitative faculty 
worthy of the sheep of Panurge, succeeding actors in the same 
situation did precisely the same. Then it suddenly suggested 
itself to some more critical mind that it was ridiculous to con- 
ceive that Hamlet should go about with a portrait of his detested 
uncle in his pocket. Thereupon, a slight change was introduced ; 
and while Hamlet was still allowed to carry the medallion of his 
father, that of his uncle was now hung round the Queen’s neck. 
Thus the contrast was now between the picture produced by 
Hamlet and that worn by his mother. This, of course, was a 
distinct improvement, though it still.left much to be desired. 
With Holman, who played Hamlet in 1874, a new departure 
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altogether was taken. A portrait of Claudius was now hung 
on the wall in full view of the spectators, but Hamlet still 
carried the miniature of his father. Conversely, when Kemble 
played the Prince in 1793, a half-length portrait of the dead 
King was hung on the wall, while the Queen herself wore the 
counterfeit presentment of Claudius upon her wrist. It was by 
Macready that the two large portraits were first employed. 
Mr. Irving says that, as he has been told, he used them with 
“no particular effect;” but Macready himself stated that 
“the new effect of the pictures on the wall of the apartment 
was a very great improvement on the old stupid custom.” 
This, however, was far from settling the matter. Charles 
Kean, who, as we have seen, had broken away from tradition 
at other points, went back to the miniatures; and Fechter 
also adopted them, hanging the medallion of Claudius around 
the Queen’s neck, while he wore that of “buried Denmark” 
about his own. It need hardly be added that it was reserved 
for Mr. Irving to make the most radical change. Under his 
management the actual portraits were abandoned altogether, 
since he maintains—with what seems to me personally more 
than a show of reason—“ that this portrayal of the two brothers 
was a purely imaginative operation.” In this view Mr. Irving 
has been followed by Salvini. 

One more example of the influence of stage custom may be 
taken from the case of “The Merchant of Venice.” Lord 
Lansdowne’s mutilation of this play produced in 1701, under the 
title of ‘‘The Jew of Venice,” kept the stage till 1741, when 
Macklin had the good sense to return to the original text. In 
the adaptation the character of Shylock was purposely made 
ridiculous, and was in the first instance cast to Doggett, who 
turned it into a low-comedy part. It was useless for Rowe to 
suggest that the character was “tragically designed by the 
author.” No one heeded the criticism. 

The story of the manner in which the stage broke free from 
this monstrous tradition is interesting in the extreme. Macklin, 
reviving the genuine “ Merchant of Venice” at Covent Garden, 
took the part of Shylock for himself, “and intimated his design 
to play it serzously.” Then, we are told “the laugh was uni- 
versal. His best friends shook their heads at the attempt, whilst 
his rivals chuckled in secret, and flattered him with ideas of 
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success, the surer to work out his destruction.” The general 
feeling was that he was going to make a fool of himself and 
bring the theatre into ridicule. Fleetwood, the manager, 
“seriously applied” to him “to give up the part,” but Macklin 
stood firm, assuring him “ that he would pledge his life on the 
success of the play ;” and, after some difficulty, he was allowed 
to take his own course. 

When the night came, the house “was crowded from top to 

bottom with the first company in town,” and Macklin himself 
confesses that he began to feel some anxiety concerning the 
issue of the hazardous enterprise to which he had set his hand. 
What followed must be told in his own words; for it would be a 
pity to lose the aroma of self-satisfaction which exhales from 
every phrase of his account: “ The opening scenes being rather 
tame and level, I could not expect much applause; but I found 
myself well listened to. I could hear distinctly in the pit the 
words ‘Very well, very well, indeed!’ ‘This man. seems to 
know what he is about,’ &c., &c. These encomiums warmed 
me. I knew where I should have the pull, which was in the 
third act, and reserved myself accordingly. At this period I 
threw out all my fire; and as the contrasted passions of joy for 
the merchant’s losses, and grief for the elopement of Jessica, 
open a fine field for an actor’s powers, I had the good fortune to 
please beyond my warmest expectations. The whole house 
was in an uproar of applause, and I was obliged to pause 
between the speeches to give it vent, so as to be heard. 
The érzal scene wound up the fulness of my reputation ; here I 
was well listened to, and here I made such a silent yet forcible 
impression on my audience that I retired from this great 
attempt most perfectly satisfied. On my return to the green 
room, after the play was over, it was crowded with nobility and 
critics, who all complimented me in the warmest and most 
unbounded manner; and the situation I felt myself in I must 
confess was one of the most flattering and intoxicating of my 
whole life.’’ 

Thus, by the courage of one man, was Shylock to some 
extent rescued and humanised. Later on, Kean had another 
battle to fight to clear away some of the stage traditions which 
still clung about the character. At the rehearsal preceding his 
first appearance in the part, he was stopped by repeated 
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remonstrances against this or that slight innovation. “It’s 
all wrong, Mr. Kean, all wrong,” someone said at last. Then 
Kean lost patience. “It is as 7 wish it to be,” he answered. 
“If l am wrong the public will set me right.” But the sequel 
showed that the public was upon the actor's side. 

WILLIAM HENRY Hupson. 


~~ EO 


“‘Pen Dyllas—Long Ago.” 


(Vide * Not wisely but too well.’ 


To a strong soldier in his prime. 
Around, pale faces—lips struck dumb 
With the great horror of the time. 
The dews of death lie damp and chill 

Upon his brow—he'll rise no more. 
For weal or woe—for good or ill— 
He drifts towards that silent shore. 





In the calm, sultry summer night 
The stricken giant passive lies, 
No more for him Day’s golden light 

Or glamour of the soft blue skies ! 
When lo! a lady gaily drest, 

One lily in her braided hair, 
Bursts like a vision on the rest, 

The lovelier for her wild despair. 


All flushed with victory, fresh she came 
From scenes of girlish conquests sweet, 
She hears him faintly breathe her name, 
And is.it hus that they must meet ! 
White shoulders glancing mid a sea 
Of pale green tulle—and eyes that gleam 
No longer with coquettish glee, 
But as she saw some awful dream ! 
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She waves her lily hand, a sign 

That they should leave the twain alone— 
Her bearing said—“ He still is mine, 

Though Death has claimed him for his own.” 
They go, when to his open arms 

She flies as wild bird to her nest, 
And hides the glory of her charms 

Upon her dying hero’s breast. 


There, hand in hand, at last they sit 
As the June night creeps slowly by, 
And one by one the lamps God lit 
Go out in yonder western sky ; 
Against his brow now see her lay 
Her burning cheeks—“ Love, oh! my love, 
You are going home—ah, let me say 
‘One little prayer to Him above!” 





He moans dissent, “ Too late, in vain!” 
His lips form words he cannot speak, 
A spasm of most bitter pain 
Shoots swiftly o’er her dimpled cheek. 
But when Dawn’s earliest sunbeams flush 
His features with their crimson glow, 
She hears, amid the awful hush, 
The words “ Pen Dyllas—long ago!”’ 


Towards his breast he points his hand, 
“Bury it with me ”’—/¢hen she sees 
That cornfield in the Cambrian land ;— 
The poppies dancing in the breeze. 
That day when from her tresses’ gold 
He plucked the scarlet treasure there ; 
The happy, happy days of old, 
When Love was young and Life was fair. 


And so he passed—they bore him home 
To the lone churchyard by the deep, 

The stormy music of the foam 

His dirge above his dreamless sleep. 
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Te slumbers where the dead men dwell, 
Within “the hearing of the wave ;” 

She loved “ not wisely but too well”’ 
Who comes to weep beside his grave. 


F. B. DOVETON. 


aCe a ha d 


Dead and Gone Actors, all Alive 
to Me, 
By the Author of “ Shakespeare Diversions.” 
SECOND AND CONCLUDING PART. 


We, S Richard, Macready had played me false, had given 
me the slip, not so much as putting in an appearance. 
My first sight of the tragedian was not, however, long 
deferred ; but it was in a character curiously in con- 
trast with that of Gloster. It was in Ion (1836), and 
to me it was a disappointment on the whole, and, 
to a raw schoolboy’s greenness in judgment, the more telling 
actor of the two that night seemed to be Vandenhoff in 
Adrastus. I had listened to ravings about Ion’s exquisite 
grace and statuesque bearing, and my heart went pit-a-pat in 
hungry expectancy of a dazzling vision when Zz/er ION should 
be an accomplished fact. But at his very entrance he stood 
stock-still, with what seemed—it could have been seeming only 
—an almost ungainly air of a ’prentice hand at the art, afraid 
to step forward, the embarrassed victim of mauvazse honte. He 
looked anything but juvenile. His arms hung limp and lank, 
and his face was painted up to boiled lobster tint, as if he had 
been making up for mine host of the Garter, or Sir Toby Belch. 
It needed the power of his scene with Adrastus, and the tender- 
ness of his closing ones with Phocion and with Clemanthe, to 
rid me for once and all of that damaging first impression. But 
Macready’s supremacy was amply and distinctively vindicated 
the next time I saw him, as Leontes in “A Winter’s Tale” (1837). 
Never, on the stage or off it, have I seen anything to equal in 
cordial effusiveness of paternal love that outburst of doting fond- 
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ness for his little boy, Mamillus—never anything to match the 
exquisite variety of fondling by-play, those passionate caresses, 
those ecstasies of rapturous endearment. And if this struck a 
vibratory, penetrating keynote at the commencement of the 
play, the ending was a parallel passage in a higher strain and a 
deeper tone, when the repentant king recovers in Hermione the 
wife that was dead and is alive again, and in Perdita the child 
that was lost and is found. 

Of the few parts in which it was my good fortune to see her, 
Hermione is the one by which Helen Faucit best lives in my 
remembrance. Mrs. Warner played well up to her in Paulina, 
and indeed the entire cast of the piece was effective, for 
Macready was now the lessee and manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and with “A Winter’s Tale” it was that he effectively 
opened his first season. James Anderson made a successful 
first appearance as Florizel ; George Bennett was characteristi- 
cally rugged and bluff as Antigonus (how often I regretted never 
getting the chance of seeing his picturesque Caliban or his burly 
King Hal!); the Polixenes was Diddear, a careful actor of the 
general utility order, to which category too may be consigned 
the representative of Camillo, Pritchard, hailing from Murray’s 
well-trained company in Edinburgh, whom I had previously 
seen as Lord Tinsel in “The Hunchback,” and as the steadier 
of the two nephews in “ The Country Squire.” Bartley, stage- 
manager, played Autolycus with a will; Tilbury, a sound stager 
in old men’s parts, the shepherd; and Drinkwater Meadows, 
always quaint, natural, and conscientious, his puzzle-pated son. 
The Perdita was Miss Taylor. But—oh, the pity of it!—she 
had allowed herself to stagger, scare, scarify all sense of 
pastoral propriety, all recognition of sweet simplicity in that 
sweetest of shepherdesses, by appearing in a trailing dress with 
a pronounced projection of “bustle” or “ dress-improver,” or 
whatever else is the trade term or society style for that 
nondescript excrescence, that rearward development, that 
a postertort deduction, which makes the judicious grieve—yet 
with a grief not quite incapable of co-existence with giggle or 
guffaw. Mopsa and Dorcas were represented by Miss Vincent— 
afterwards better, or worse, known at “the Vic.”—and by that 
Miss Priscilla Horton who had yet a name to make, but who 
certainly made one, or rather two, for is not her married name 
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equally famous, more so since it became the better half of an 
institution evolved out of an entertainment—to wit, Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed’s? At this period she was comparatively a 
novice, but her rich full tones came out delightfully in the fair- 
ing song. Macready evidently recognised her value, and 
worked her rather hard; for, this same night, she also 
played Gillian in Dibdin’s “ Quaker,” and another part in 
a second afterpiece, “The Spitfire.’ It was a treat to 
see and hear “ The Quaker” acted and sung by such 
sterling artists as Wilson, the Scotch tenor, as Lubin; Henry 
Phillips, the masterly basso, as Steady; Meadows as his man 
Solomon; Mrs. Garrick as the dame, and Misses Horton and 
Vincent as the girls. I can even now see Wilson winding his 
way through woodland glades to the cottage, and hear him 
singing the while, “I lock’d up all my treasure.” But still 
more vivid is the impression left by H. Phillips in ‘‘ The Lads 
of the Village,’ with its recurrent deep-drawn “ verily, ah!” 
Even that, however, seemed almost to be surpassed on another 
occasion by the thrilling intensity of his “ Farewell to the 
Mountain,” as Hela in “The Mountain Sylph.” His was not 
in all respects a satisfactory or refined style, but there was a 
sympathetic something in his vocal organisation that “went 
for’’ one’s very heartstrings, straight, right away, and set them 
vibrating in tremulous response. ; 

As it fell upon a day, in our French class at the grammar- 
school aforesaid, M. Philippe, an excellent master and a right 
good fellow to boot, was descanting on the differences between 
the French stage and the English, especially in respect of the 
unities, and to illustrate the matter he referred to Addison’s 
“Cato” as the solitary English play of note which observed 
them as the French uniformly did. “ ‘Cato,’ ’’ he added, “is never 
by any chance to be seen on the English stage now.” ‘“ But, 
sir, I saw it acted at Covent Garden Theatre, the week before 
last,” was the deferentially interposed demur of a shy small 
boy—the present scribbler ; and M. Philippe gracefully accepted 
the correction, such as it was. “Cato” had probably not been 
acted for a considerable time previous to my seeing it, and IL 
doubt whether it has ever been attempted since. Nor can I 
say for certain whether the year in question was 1837 or 1838, 
having nothing but memory to trust to, and debarred by ill- 
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health from access to files of old journals, or the like means ot 
verification. Every play-bill, without exception, that I had in 
my play-time (= play-going time), the boundary years of which 
were 1836 and 1840, I guarded, reserved, and preserved with 
the most vigilant jealousy. I knew them all by heart, but 
would not have parted at any price with those relics of flimsy 
paper, prizing them as others prize the “flimsies” of the 
Bank of England—so dearly associated were mine with zoctes 
the most ambrosial, if not Ambrosian. But some time in 1846, 
while away from the old Bayswater home in town, to keep one 
of my terms at Cambridge, it chanced, or mischanced—a mis- 
chance I have never ceased to deplore—that my “ flimsies” 
came to grief, or came to nought, for, from that time to this, I 
have never seen or heard of them again. But I-keep Cato 
waiting, and Cato’s not “a proper person” for ‘hat. Macready 
necessarily had his off nights, and this was one of them—to 
Vandenhoff being entrusted the title-ré/e. He was masterly in 
sonorous declamation, and accentuated every line as if he knew 
it by heart, in more senses than one. His grandest outburst 
was in the impassioned cry, when apprised of his son’s death in 
battle, 


“‘Thanks to the gods! My boy has done his duty!” 





Phelps undertook the part of this son, the other being taken by 
poor Elton, who, like Tyrone Power, afterwards perished at sea, 
and whose skill I witnessed in but one other part, that of Pere- 
grine in “John Bull.” This, too, was the only time of my seeing 
Warde, who did full justice to the cynical craft of Syphax, as 
did George Bennett to the ruder, bolder, noisier scoundrelism of 
Sempronius, and Anderson to Juba’s rather mawkish good- 
young-mannishness. Miss Vandenhoff’s fragile form and 
delicate utterance were a set-off to Mrs. Warner’s imposing 
figure and “so potent art” of intonation, as Marcia and Lucia 
respectively. The revived tragedy was followed by another 
revival, equally devoid of attractiveness to all but old curiosity 
hunters—Reynolds’s very conventional and artificial comedy of 
“‘Laugh When You Can.” Bartley revelled in Bonus; F. 
Vining was effervescent with animal spirits as that inveterate 
practical joker, Gossamer; Mrs. Clifford bated little of the 
offensiveness of the mature mischief-maker Miss Gloomly; and 
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Meadows put quiet feeling and fun into his version of the warm- 
hearted negro, On the whole the bill of fare was substantial 
that night, though the viands were something musty. 

But think of “ Hamlet” and Mozart’s opera of “The Magic 
Flute” on the same night! That was in Drury Lane, while 
Bunn held sway. Then first I saw Charles Kean, whose Prince 
of Denmark was far less to my liking than other Shakespearean 
essayings of his in comedy—notably as the jealous husband in 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and as the caught-out bachelor 
in “Much Ado About Nothing.” His Ford was irresistibly 
comic from the blank bewilderment his face expressed—a 
vacuous stare of sheer consternation, a!! the more graphic in 
contrast with the habitual demeanour of the man, so irritably 
impetuous, so fractious, peevish, and exacting. The lke 
expression in Benedick’s face, when fooled into a conviction of 
Beatrice’s craze for him, indicated in Charles Kean a genuine 
talent for comedy, whatever may be thought of him as a 
tragedian. His imperturbable gravity doubled the flavour of 
the fun. The “ Hamlet” performance gave me an opportunity 
of witnessing one of the last appearances of a first-rate old 
comedian, Dowton, and the introduction to the London stage of 
a first-rate new one, Henry (Mackenzie) Compton. Dowton’s 
most rememberable point as Polonius was the faintly disguised 
vexation, when ruffled in his self-complacency, with which he 
hurriedly emitted the mortifying report, “ He said I was a fish- 
monger.” Compton’s Gravedigger was commendably free from 
exaggeration; and if the groundlings laughed the less, the 
judicious applauded the more. Cooper was the Ghost, Brindal 
was Osric, and King was Laertes; but the cast was mostly 
mediocre, and the cwzsemble left much to desire. Then came 
Mozart’s magic opera, with Templeton as Tamino, Balfe as 
Papageno—for at that time Balfe was vocalist as well as com- 
poser; and though Bunn had scored well with his colleague’s 
“Maid of Artois” and “Siege of Rochelie,” the more salient 
success of their joint efforts (Arcades ambo) in “‘ The Bohemian 
Girl” was in the paulo-post-future tense. To Miss Romer’s 
Pamina was allied the Queen of the Night of Mrs. Seguin, 
mother of the late Madame Parepa-Rosa, unless genealogical 
journalists misinform me. The spectacular effects of the opera 
were ambitious rather than sublime, and Mozart’s exquisite 
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musie fell flat on untrained ears—the more puerile passages 
exciting the most interest, and the hackneyed ones something 
of grateful recognition. 

Nowadays it would be deemed a sort of feat to sit out two 
such performances on the same night. My only experience to 
match, and perhaps surpass it, is the witnessing a five-act 
comedy by Sheridan Knowles, followed by another by George 
Colman the younger—“ The Love Chase,” supplemented by 
“John Bull.” But there were first-class actors and there was 
first-rate acting in both. If Strickland was fatuously doting 
and credulous in Sir William Fondlove, he was manfully inde- 
pendent and pathetic as Job Thornberry. Mrs. Glover had a 
part that fitted her like her namesake in the Widow Green; 
but in the older comedy she was not above adapting her ways 
and means to Mistress Brulgruddery. Miss Vandenhoff changed 
her manners with her dress from Lydia in the first piece to 
Mary in the second. Far more pointedly Mrs. Nisbett did so 
in turning from the joyous abandon of Neighbour Constance, 
bubbling over with ripples of musical laughter, to the languid 
listlessness and lassitude of Lady Caroline Braymore. Webster, 
the manager and lessee, had a part he manifestly enjoyed in 
Wildrake; nor did he spare himself from fresh exertion in 
undertaking and maybe a little overacting the dissolute dandy, 
Tom Shuffleton, Honourable by courtesy, dishonourable to the 
core. In Dennis Brulgruddery there was no one to compete with 
Power — peerless in Irish character, and blest with a voice 
superbly musical, a handsome face and form, and a matchless 
fund of natural humour, expressed in a brogue that was delicious 
—crisp as tip-top pie-crust, and mellow as clotted cream. 
Dennis's man Dan was played by Buckstone, whose farce was apt 
to be too obtrusive for my liking; he acted too much to the 
house, at the house, instead of with his fellow-artists on the 
boards ; he seemed never to lose himself in his part, nor to be 
wishful to do so, but rather to keep a clandestine correspondence 
with his audience all the while, if not by winks, at least by nods 
and becks and recurrent signals of there being an understanding 
between them, which must be kept up, at whatever cost to real 
art. Keeley appeared to me the more genuine artist of the two. 
He was unapproachable in depicting impenetrable stolidity, and 
there were parts in which he reminded one of Cibber’s graphic 
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sketch of Nokes, when representing a mixture of piteous 
pusillanimity and of consternation ruefully ridiculous and incon- 
solable—shutting up his mouth with a dumb studious pout, and 
rolling his full eye in utter vacuity of amazement; or, again, of 
Charles Lamb’s description of Dodd, as inimitable in expressing 
slowness of apprehension: you saw the first dawn of an idea 
stealing over his countenance, climbing up by little and little, 
with a painful process, till it cleared up at last to the fulness of 
a twilight conception—its highest meridian. Dodd was known 
as Sir Andretv Aguecheck, and Keeley was his legitimate 
descendant. 

Leontes was the only part in which I saw Macready while he 
retained the management of Covent Garden Theatre ; in Shylock 
I saw him (splendid in the scene with Tubal) at the Haymarket, 
and in Macbeth (grandly sustained to the last) at Drury Lane 
during the disastrous and abruptly collapsing lesseeship of 
W. J. Hammond, Douglas Jerrold’s brother-in-law. Hammond 
had made so good a thing of the little Strand Theatre that he 
rashly attempted big Drury Lane, and a very bad thing indeed 
he made of that. His own histrionic powers were considerable : 
he had a fine presence, good voice, easy manner, and natural 
flow of humour. And now what other names remain for me to 
cite in my very brief but somewhat comprehensive experiences 
as a small schoolboy at the play? I will not try to recall any, 
but, as this or that occurs to me, will jot it down with the 
curtest of running comments. James Vining, for instance, 
pleasant of aspect, pleasant of speech, pleasant in bearing, who 
enhanced your pleasure in his performance by the obvious 
pleasure he took in it himself. Mrs. Orger, well disciplined, 
lady-like, intelligent, predisposing you to respect an actress 
who treated her art with respect. Madame Vestris, who warbled 
so winsomely, dressed so daintily, and wore so well. Charles 
Mathews, ever sparkling and buoyant—all dash and assurance 
—the lightest of light weights, and coolest of cool hands. 
Charles Selby, in request for every kind of piece, who worked 
so hard or was worked so hard that one would have thought 
him worked off his feet had not he moved so trippingly on them. 
Such another man of all work was Fitzjames, for if ever man 


did, that 
“One man in his time play’d many parts,” 
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and not unseldom on the same night, too. James Bland, 
the monarch of all he surveyed in the realms of burlesque. 
O. Smith (“Obi”), whose fixed gaze and spectral attitudes gave 
one a creepy feeling; there was about the man a something 
eerie, weird, and uncanny which suggested the supernatural, 
and placed him apart from his fellows. Mrs. Keeley, smartest 
and sauciest of soubrettes, with her kittenish gamesomeness, and 
her lark’s carol of a voice—sweet, clear, and inspiriting. Walter 
Lacy, with his gallantry of mien, his telling tell-tale eyes, his 
cordiality of voice and manner, his practised elocution, and that 
joyous air which made him, in some parts, seem the embodied 
spirit of enjoyment. John Neville—Henry’s father—another 
of the steady-going super-serviceables, ever, like Scott’s 
William of Deloraine, good at need. And Granby, ready 
at call for old men of all sorts, the jovial and the churlish, 
the boisterous and the crafty, the open and the close. 
And Hemming, equally in demand for young men,’ espe- 
cially of the interesting and well-mannered kind, but manly 
withal, and no milksops; and Oxberry, whose scanty stature 
was the making of him in certain parts; and little (Wee 
Williams, who in like cases made the most (not that it was all 
he had) of his littleness; and Andrew Campbell, that expert 
in melodrama, that veteran in villany, transpontine and tran- 
scendent, of whom the West-end of London knew next to nothing 
at all, but in whom a discerning critic has lately told us he 
discerned the very best of stage Falstaffs. 

Like Southey, encompassed by his bookshelves, my days 
among the Dead are passed ; 


* Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.” 


To the Dead who live in print I may and ought to add living 
memories of noteworthy actors dead and gone. 
are very nearly all that I have named. With very rare excep- 
tions all, all are gone, the old familiar faces. But to them also, 
as well as to unforgotten authors who live on in print, may be 


applied a later stanza of Robert the Rhymer who lived at the 
lakes :— 


Dead and gone 
































MISS VANE FEATHERSTON. 


** We know what we are, but know not what we may be.” 
HAMLE?, Act iv., Sc. 5 
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“With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude.” 


The frail tenure of the actor’s renown is a commonplace of 
the tritest. He struts and frets his hour upon the stage, and 
then is seen no more. But he is not forgotten; he is heard of, 
thought of, talked of still. And after all, is not all the world a 
stage? and are not all its men and women merely players? 
They have their exits and their entrances; and in the profes- 
sional player's case his exit need not exclude a venérée in remem- 
brance, a re-appearance in one’s day-dreams and retrospective 
reviews of life. They sleep in death, but to us who sleep in life 
what dreams may come of them! What shadows we all are, 
and what shadows we pursue! But these shadows pursue us 
in turn, and easily they overtake, subdue, and enthral us. 
Again we are at the play, and again the old players are on the 
boards. Now are we in Arden, and now on the blasted heath 
of Forres, and thence on the mythical sea-coast of Bohemia. 
Not altogether dead and gone the actors who can live again 
for us like this. The great actor who takes leave of the stage 
may say to his audience with the doomed gladiator, “ J/orzturus 
vos saluto.” But he may also say with the jubilant poet, “‘ Vox 
omnis mortvar.” 
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In Earnest. 
A Prose Poem for Recitation. 
By P. PERCEVAL-CLARK. 


“ HE scene lies at a village inn in Surrey, where four 
roads meet—a good old-fashioned inn with gabled 
front and mullioned windows, its signboard swing- 
ing from a fine old elm opposite. Hard by, the 
little squinch-steepled church is nestling among 
yew trees, and opposite the inn a high boundary 
wall fences in some snug homestead, In the distance, a 
few hundred yards away, runs a grassy ridge of true Surrey 
downs, radiant with gorse, flecked with the ever-varying 
shadows of the early summer clouds. A waggon with its 
team, gaudy with May-day trimmings, is halting at the inn 
door, when round the corner comes tramping a dismounted 
escort of Lancers—a corporal and file of men in charge of a 
deserter, handcuffed and hungry-looking. It is some distance 
yet before a train can be picked up for Aldershot, and this inn 
is the very place for a mid-day halt. The Lancers, who are 
shown into a back room hung with pictures sacred and profane 
(such as Abraham stretching forth his hand to slay his only 
son, and a famous tiny terrier in a cock-pit slaying rats by the 
score) find it already occupied by a strangely-assorted pair. 
On the hearth-rug is resting the legless trunk of a deformed 
piece of humanity, with a face withal full of force and intellect, 
while under table and chairs is romping a winsome little boy, 
with all the merriment of three years only of life. In no long 
time the whole party is in thorough accord; confidences are 
exchanged over many mugs of beer; the little boy, after a brief 
period of wonderment, is romping with the Lancers, now 
amusing them with his sweet jargon, now enveloped in a lance- 
cap, and stumbling over spur and sword, now burying his little 
dimpled arms in the soldiers’ gauntlets, while even the deserter 
shakes off his depression, as he listens to the talk of the cripple, 
whose eyes rest ever with loving affection on his boy. 


[Oct, 1, 1889. 
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Once an actor, who had lost both legs through a tumble from 
the flies on to the stage, now a strolling reciter of stories, poems, 
or scenes of plays; a mimic, zmprovisatore, and singer, the poor 
creature could quickly rivet the attention of any audience. 

“‘ Now, corporal, just move me on to that window-seat—that’s 
right. Ican mind my little laddie now that he has gone into 
the stable-yard, for I don’t over-much like the look of that big 
dog: he seems as savage as a bear. Thank ye, boys. Now 
while Iam spouting don’t you move; don’t come to my help 
however I may seem to you to want it. I may astonish you a 
bit, but all I ask of you is to keep guzet, and remember that I 
am only acting.” And then, after a pull at his mug, and a 
cheery nod to the child, who was gambolling round a strange- 
looking dog in the yard, the reciter thus began :— 

“In the Bellevue Gardens, Manchester, one bright summer 
day, a little group was standing round the rails of the bear-pit 
—a young couple—the mother with a bairn in her arms, the 
father and a little three-year-old- son—all gazing at a Russian 
bear, as it paced round the top of the perch that rose from the 
pit like a huge four-legged stool to above the level of the 
spectator’s eyes. Now and again at the sight of buns the beast 
would stop, throw itself upon its haunches, and with crossed 
paws and wagging tongue beg for a morsel of what Gilbert calls 
‘the rollicking bun.’ The father, who was holding his boy in 
his arms, was soon quite as interested as the child in the skilful 
distribution of food, while the pretty young mother’s face 
beamed as her little one crowed its delight at the scene—a 
simple pretty little picture—in one moment torn and damaged. 
The little boy, as he stretched out to give a bit of bun to the 
bear, overbalancing himself, had fallen below right into the 
furry embrace of two young cubs as they lay playing with each 
other at the bottom of the pit. The old mother bear looked 
down upon her offspring from her perch, wagged.her head once 
or twice, and then began her descent, while the agonised parents 
rushed from the terrace down to the outer door of the pit, shriek- 
ing for help, as fainter grew the cries of the poor little victim. 
Two keepers rushed to the door, and were addressed with pas- 
sionate entreaty, just as the old bear had reached the bottom.” 

* * * * * 


On reaching this point the cripple, with his little audience held. 
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spell-bound, turning towards the open window, suddenly threw 
up his arms and rent the air with a piercing cry, which to the 
awe-struck soldiers sounded like the climax of the story. 
“Save him, sirs; fhe beast has got him; he is worrying him 
to death; go in God’s name to him.” But, acting up to the 
reciter’s first orders, the soldiers move never a muscle, while 
the dog’s growls and child’s faint cries are drowned by the 
frantic entreaties of the cripple. He moves along, inch by inch, 
his mis-shapen trunk now swaying to the very edge of the seat, 
now hiding his face in his hands, as he turns towards the 
window. The veins on his forehead are standing out like blue 
swollen ridges above his streaming face. “Oh! for the love of 
our dear Father in Heaven, sirs, save my child; if you have 
ever heard a darling of your own lisp the name of father, if you 


* have ever enfolded in your arms that which is a seal upon your 


heart, oh, save him! Look, oh, God, God!” And then the 
poor deformed father tottered from his ledge on to the floor. 
Before the soldiers could realise that that fall was hardly mere 
acting, the door was opened by a farm labourer bearing in his 
arms the little fair-haired boy, done to death before his father’s 
eyes, now cradled in sinless peace. As the poor cripple 
squirms along the floor to touch his dead darling, the soldiers 
say one to another, “‘ By God, the poor fellow was in earnest.” 
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First Night Calls. 


By J. T. GREIN. 






oa our little dramatic world this A.D. 1889 will ever be 
Z yy remembered as a year of innovations—good ones and 
fae bad ones. It has given us—to quote a few examples 
—‘The Profligate,” the very first ““comédie de mceurs”’ 
by an English author; it has primarily established 
the realistic school in this country by the production 
of Ibsen’s plays; it has enforced upon us the managerial first- 
night speech. 

Now if ever anything was superfluous it is this now familiar 
first-night ‘“oratio pro domo.” It serves no purpose; it 
means nothing; it tells nothing worth listening to; it is Vanity 
Fair—that is all. Formerly, when a very prominent and very 
cherished actor took leave of us, or when the leading spirit of 
our leading theatre closed his season, they were called upon by 
their enthusiastic admirers to step before the footlights and to 
make a little speech. There was something in that; the former 
in his heart’s overflow wished to express his deep gratitude and 
his aw revoir in a somewhat more eloquent rorm than by a mere 
mute bow ; and the latter, in developing his plan for the coming 
campaign, was sure to add a chapter to the history of the 
English drama. 

But since every manager feels bound to accept the invitation 
of an impetuous admirer in the gallery, and to say things which 
often had better be left unsaid, these after-play speeches have 
become inflictions. Often an attempt is made in these manifes- 
tations to tamper with the public verdict, to extort an approval 
where condemnation is meant ; and then such edifying spectacles 
may be witnessed as the verbal duel between an incensed 
manager and a protesting god. A little play after ‘he play. 
Sometimes the manager’s address is an apology for the non- 
appearance of the author, who has conveniently left the house 
before the curtain’s (and frequently the play’s) fall. In this case 
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the author plays a very sorry part; it is perhaps easy, but it is 
certainly not manly, to make a cat’s-paw of another man. 

When all runs smoothly, authors, especially young dramatists, 
are only too eager to show their glowing faces to the admiring 
crowd. One must have experienced the sensation of a call 
before the curtain to grasp its delights, its enchantment, and 
its overwhelming, electrifying power. The dramatist, when the 
curtain has rolled down on his last words, lives an age in a few 
seconds. Like the child in “Roger la Honte,’ he hears 
nothing, he sees nothing, although he hears and sees every- 
thing; he is bewildered. Peeping round the corner on the 
prompt side, the house appears like a chaos to him, a noisy 
chaos, in which the applause, the calls, the murmurs of approval 
and the exclamations of the grumblers, the blunt jerks of the 
movable seats, and the rustling of gowns and coats, are 
strangely muddled and concentrated in one immense inhar- 
monious. note. Then suddenly, when the curtain is shifted, the 
hero of the hour perceives an abyss, towards which he is drawn 
with tottering knees, and in which he plunges himself in frenzy ; 
and in a moment it is all over, but unless he is a very cool 
character he does not realise quite whether the verdict meant 
victory or defeat until the manager comes and tells him; 
all he knows is that the fascination of the moment baffles 
description. 

It is a curious fact that even experienced playwrights, men to 
whom the glare of the footlights and the aspect of the audience 
are quite familiar (having faced both more than once), are nothing 
but one quivering nerve on first nights; they despair of their 
work, even when the scale leans towards success ; they fly before 
the end, like the murderer, who cannot bear the sight of his 
victim’s agony. Ay, we all know that one prominent dramatist 
makes it a rule to trip into the country on the day of the 
premtére, as though every vibration of the foliage, every bird’s 
chirp, would not bring to his memory the bustle and tattling of 
a first-night audience. 

I, for one, feel a wee bit of pity for these timid natures ; for a 
good captain never fears storm and weather ; the ship is a part 
of himself, and even when she is lost he does not forsake her 
until he has done all that lies in his power for her. An earnest 

playwright ought to brave applause and hisses as they may 
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come; to run away and to leave the manager in command and 
defence of the lost cause is decidedly zz/ra dig. 

It is no joke to stand before an audience when friendly 
applause vainly struggles against hostile hooting, but I agree 
with Mr. Sydney Grundy, “ who has endured it,’ when he writes 
to “ The Playgoer,” advocating that every author should answer 
the call of the audience with deference, albeit that loud dis- 
approval is in store for him. 

On the other hand, I fail to see why an author who has failed 
to attract public favour should be castigated.. Failure is human 
(commonplace but true), and those who know something about 
the optics of the stage will readily acknowledge that oftentimes 
plays that read well are dull when placed under the focus of 
public opinion ; in fact, no art is so treacherous, so uncertain, so 
freaky in practice as that which is patronised by Thalia. 

And then I decline to believe that authors willingly write bad 
plays. I only once came across a premeditated act of this kind. 
It was perpetrated by a Belgian author, an influential critic, who 
loathed the melodrama of the Dennery school, and who, confid- 
ing in his great theoretical knowledge of the stage, one fine day 
laid a wager that he would start and finish a thoroughly sound 
blood and thunder “ melo” in 168 hours, zd es¢, seven clear days. 
He won the bet, but when the play was produced it was driven 
off the stage with hoots and derision. My friend (now an author 
of renown) knew all about melodrama except writing it, and he 
has since frankly admitted that he would rather venture on a 
tragedy in verse than again skate on the slippery ice of the 
“virtue’s reward school.” 

In this case the author himself owned that his failure was 
deserved, and bore his defeat like a man. 

Methinks that our neighbours across the Straits have much 
better ways in showing appreciation and the reverse. 

In France, when the fremzére is over, the régisseur (stage- 
manager) steps before the curtain and announces, what everybody 
knows already, that the piece which has just been seen is by 
“Mr. So-and-So:” Then he bows and withdraws, while the 
public if satisfied applaud, and if bored desert the house with a 
vengeance. Now and then a play has been hooted in Paris at 
the close, but only in cases when the contents were such as to 
wound the feelings, morally or otherwise, of the audience. M. 
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Dumas fils’ “ Princesse de Bagdad” met with such a fate, and 
those who know this well-written though scabrous work will 
acknowledge that 2/ y avaztt de quot. 

The Germans, critical as they are, adopt other ways; they 
treat each act as an individual part of the play, and when the 
act has pleased them call the author after each fall of the 
curtain; or they preserve an icy silence. There is something 
original in this method, inasmuch as that the author, who has 
been called after the first and second and left out in the cold 
after the third act, may see in this public thermometer to what 
degree he has succeeded in creating interest, and where lies the 
falling off. The strongest token of contempt of German playgoers 
is derisive laughter (the Berliners cry “ Au” when chestnuts are 
too freely scattered about the dialogue), but as it resounds at 
once after the last words of the play have been spoken, the 


author escapes the ordeal of showing his uncalled-for counte- 
nance. 


In Holland, another country where the stage has become an 
important factor of public life, the author is only called when he 
is wanted, that is when the public are cordzally satisfied ; other- 


wise they simply leave their seats in mournful silence. Conse- 
quently a call in that little country is rare, but when it is 
indulged in it is the precursor of genuine heartfelt success. 

Taking all practices together—from the English down to the 
Dutch one—I think the latter is the most dignified, the most 
impressive, and the most just towards the author. 

It is the public’s duty to encourage authors, to induce them to 
go on and prosper, while it should be left to the press to criticise 
or to censure when their conviction bids them do so. 

But hooting a man, destroying the vitality of a work which 
is mostly the fruit of earnest and assiduous labour, is an evil 
policy that cannot but injure the prospects of dramatic litera- 
ture; for, in anathematising a novice’s work an audience may 
nip in the bud an unripe but promising talent, and as we are 
not too abundantly blessed with good dramatists, we shouid 
smooth the path of the newcomers. 
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Lion Taming at Boulogne. 


Sy HE fair at Boulogne-sur-Mer had among many shows one that 
deserves mention, for it would make its mark in any place. 
The Grande Ménagerie des Fréres Pezon is certainly the 
finest in existence. Fourteen full-grown lions, magnificent 
‘specimens of their race, a truly royal tiger, a jaguar, a panther, 
bears, hyenas, &c., &c., in all about sixty wild beasts, all in 
splendid condition, are in themselves an interesting show. 
The two young tamers who reign supreme over these dangerous subjects 
deserve full attention ; and, as it is their intention to take the show over to 
England before a very distant future, a brief description of their achieve- 
ments may prove interesting. Madame Castanet, a pretty, pleasing, and 
gentle-looking woman of five and-twenty, takes under her special charge 
three of the vilest-tempered hyenas who hate each other, and in the midst 
of their fighting moves about with the calmest self-command, and compels 
them to obey. Three fine lions, bearing the names of the three mousgue- 
taires of Dumas—Porthos, Athos, and Aramis—next make their appearance 
on the stage (the central cage). Were it not an for occasional show of 
temper, one would imagine they were magnified dogs, so well do they go 
through their tricks, and sit up when they are so ordered. Her third per- 
formance is with the lioness, Haydée, a rebellious, snarling animal, and is 
equally successful, the remarkable points in Madame Castanet’s performance 
being that her calm courage is allied to perfect good temper ; and, though 
she cracks her whip constantly, she never hits her pupils unless they wax 
dangerous and necessity compels her. She is a perfect little lady. This 
brave young woman’s courage is not only for public show. On her breast 
hangs the gold medal for saving life, the deed being arresting a runaway 
horse who had already injured several people and was about to kill some 
children. All honour to Madame Castanet, I say. 

Her brother, Gilbert Pezon, is only twenty-two, a slim and frail-looking 
youth when outside the cage, but whose indomitable strength of nerve, 
presence of mind, skill, and energy when shut in with the wild beasts are 
truly remarkable. All the bears and wolves perform in turn under his com- 
mand ; but the unusual,and astonishing item is the perfect training of two 
adult Polar bears. Two lionesses and a lion are also kept in good though 
reluctant subjection. But the one emotional performance is that with the 
lioness Coralie, said to have caused the death of three men. No sooner in 
the central cage than she seems to go mad, growling and bounding up to 
the ceiling, yet she is made to jump over a barrier and stand blank firing, 
showing her teeth and snarling, but obeying the stronger will. This was the 
first programme. A great sensation was created in Boulogne by the fact 
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that Gilbert Pezon was to publicly begin training a lion who had only 
been in his possession a fortnight or so, and a lioness also a late ac- 
quisition. And, truly enough, with only one previous short rehearsal, was 
this moving spectacle given. Never shall I forget it, Brutus, a magnificent 
black lion in his prime, was brought into the central cage with some diffi- 
culty. Saida, a full-grown splendid beast, had to be separated from her 
three cubs, who are only six weeks old. Everyone knows how dangerous 
is a lioness when a mother. By the time she reached the central cage she 
was in a wild state of rage. It must be remembered that both beasts were 
untrained. When Gilbert Pezon entered the cage, he looked slighter and 
smaller than ever as he faced these huge terrible animals ; but he seemed 
to rise to be a giant as he towered over them by his will and daring. A 
revolving firework was lighted, and as the lions roared at him in fury, he 
lashed them into jumping the barrier over and over again, despite their 
resistance. At one moment the lioness made a spring at him, but, without 
losing his presence of mind, and with admirable dexterity, he turned the 
gun in his hand and threw the butt end in her opened jaw.’ (After the 
performance I saw the marks of her teeth in the wood, and it made one 
shudder to see the deep indentations.) Leaving the cage for one moment, 
despite cries of “‘ Enough,” Pezon re-entered, and whipped back the lions 
into their own cage, two infuriated, enraged beasts, but conquered. - Never 
was so thrilling a drama acted; the audience was wrought to the highest 
pitch of excitement, the only cool and collected person being the youth 
who bad just risked his life. 

MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 
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The Late Mr. E. L. Blanchard. 


fa. OWARD LITT LAMAN BLANCHARD, born December 
21% 11, 1820; died September 4; 1889.” These were the words 
we read on our dear old friend’s coffin in a little chamber 
of flowers—a veritable chapel of love that had been built up 
by affectionate hands in his last home in Victoria Street a 
few brief weeks ago. Many of his old and faithful friends 
who followed him to his pretty grave close by his dear old mother, 
under a weeping willow in the sunny Hanwell Cemetery, were surprised 
that he was not in reality the “old man marvellous” that he was 
supposed to be. If age is determined by the store-house of a wonderful 
memory, then our departed friend must have been born before the 
century, for he knew, or seemed to know, things that happened long 
before he was born. But the sad and widowed companion of his later 
years, who was weeping and disconsolate upstairs, told some of us 
the mystery of his evergreen life, the method of his work, and how 
it came to pass that he was never somehow at a loss for a fact, and 
could decide dramatic disputes, and seem to recall theatrical incidents, 
long forgotten, with never-failing accuracy. He was not possessed, as 
many imagined, of a very extensive theatrical library. His books he 
treasured, but it was not on the bookshelf that his recollections or 





historical data were found. After he died it was discovered that he had 


kept, as his father had done before him, a diary in which was faithfully 
recorded: every dramatic fact of importance during his long and busy 
lifetime. These diaries of the old actor, William Blanchard, the father, 
and of E. L. Blanchard, the son, will no doubt be one day published, 
for in them is a most valuable fréc’s of dramatic history that will be 
priceless to the student. And not only that; the diary of E. L. 
Blanchard will be found to contain a pathetic story of the life of an 
earnest, honest, and hard-worked journalist in the beginning of the century, 
and long before journalism and periodical literature were as flourishing as 
they are now—a man who was ever plodding, but seldom getting paid ; 
always trusting, yet often deceived ; a man who was often dinnerless and 
supperless, but who contrived to pay his way—to live honourably ; for, as 
is shown by this record, he never owed a shilling to a human being in his life. 

For my own part I never could lead myself to believe that E. L. 
Blanchard was an old man. His mind was so bright, his manner so 
buoyant, his step so elastic. Hundreds of miles we have walked together 
in the county of Kent and about the Gravesend district that he loved 
so, and every inch of which was so familiar to him, and never did 
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youngster have a more charming companion. He used, in the old days 
of the Arundel Club, where I met him night after night listening to his 
stories, romances, and anecdotes, to invite me down to his little home at 
Gravesend, and then we would tramp off for two or three days together, 
stopping at the little village inns among the flowers and the hop-fields, each 
roadside public being connected in his mind with some anecdote, and each 
innkeeper the sworn friend of the lithe and active man, who was known to 
every villager and child in the district. How well I remember one ‘lovely 
Sunday afternoon when, in company with Horace Green and William 
Belford, we were laughing and. talking along a copse full of white blossom, 
the spring sun shining brilliantly at the time, that E. L. B. determined to 
have a joke with a simple rustic sauntering to church. He called 
the idle fellow to his side, and taking a magnifying glass from his pocket 
proceeded to light his pipe with the sun’s burning rays reflected on the 
glass. “God ha’ mercy; he’s a magician!” shouted the rustic, as he 
scampered off, whilst we all roared with laughter. Another trip in the 
good old man’s company I am never likely to forget. We went by the 
boat from London Bridge to Margate, disembarked there, walked round 
the coast by Kingsgate and Broadstairs to Ramsgate, and then in the 
gloaming of an early summer day crossed the damp and dreary sandhills 
between Sandwich and Deal. Oh! the ghost stories that he told me as 
we passed ‘the lonely spot where some poor innocent Kentish maiden was 
murdered by one Martin Bax, a sailor, and he made me almost shiver 
in my shoes until we found a warm welcome at the cosy hotel on the 
Deal beach, where we rested for the night. The next morning we were 
off again along the coast by St. Margaret’s to Dover, he carolling about 
beanfields and their love essence until we reached the train, and came 
. home again refreshed and invigorated by our tramp round about the 
island. 

But there never was such a companion as Blanchard. He made the 
dreary task of playgoing a pleasure for many along year. Who would 
mind going up to Sadler’s Wells to see a new play when E. L. B. was there 
to act as guide and counsellor, and take us off to some hostelry, where 
he ever had a story to tell about the merit of a:particular tap of ale, or the 
advantage on a cold winter night of “white rum” at the Angel, or the 
stomachic properties of “‘shrub”? Wherever he led we were bound to 
follow. Whether it was to Highbury Barn, or to the Surrey, or to the 
Grecian, or any of the outlying theatres, there was always some old inn at 
hand, with a history attached to it, or some refreshment better there than any- 
where in the world. Who that ever accompanied the “old man garrulous” 
‘can ever forget the simple dinners at the old Edinburgh Castle, near St. 
Mary’s in the Strand, where “John” the waiter attended to our wants; 
or Carr’s, near St. Clement Danes, where once on a time you could get a 
pint of extraordinary Beaune for a shilling ; or the Old Scotch Stores, in 

Oxford Street, where under the consoling eye of “ Curtis,’ the head 
waiter, we have cracked many a bottle of old port in a cosy mahogany 
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box by a warm winter fire. It seems to me that the days of cheery 
conviviality departed with the enterprise of Spiers and Pond, the abolition 
of the old coffee-house, and the adyent of the flashy restaurant bar. No 
one loved the old coffee-house life better than E. L. B. He remembered 
the days when the inn parlour was the debating club of the district, and 
has often told me that as a lad he wrote all his best work—plays, stories, 
poems, guide books, miscellaneous essays—in the quiet box of an inn 
parlour after a frugal meal and over a consoling “ churchwarden.” 

There was never a less jealous man than my good old friend. He took 
me by the hand when I was very young, he gave me good advice and the 
fruits of his long experience, he encouraged me in every way one man can 
do to another, and when, in after years, I was selected as his assistant on 
the important paper on which he had been the leading dramatic authority 
for years, his friendship increased rather than diminished. This, according 
to my experience, is very rare in the busy world of journalism, and it 
deserves to be recorded in tribute to a most sincere and generous nature. 
Almost up to the very eve of his death I received encouraging words and 
warm praise, generous, heartfelt expressions of sympathy, from the man 
whose place I had taken when wearily he laid down his charming pen, and 
could attend to the drudgery of daily journalism no more. The letters of 
E. L, B, encouraging me to work on’and do better, thanking me for this 
glimpse of a play or that description of an actor, I shall treasure among my 
most precious possessions, for they prove in truth that “a fellow-feeling 
makes one wondrous kind.” 

I saw him but a few weeks before he died, and, cheering up at the sight 
of an old friend, he talked as delightfully as in the old days. Everything 
had been done for him that loving hands could do to make him happy in 
his new abode, but he was never reconciled to the break up of the beloved 
home on Adelphi Terrace, where he spent the happiest days of his life ; 
and, in fact, until I paid him my last visit, he had not even had the 


courage to go round his new home. There he sat among his books - 


smoking his pipe, brightening up as he told me some curious tales of his 
own early youth ; but I could see that his resting time was not far off, and 
he and I knew that we should meet no more on this earth. 


- He died as we should all like to die, with loving hands of a tender - 


woman to cross his over his breast, with lips that he adored to touch his 
for the last time before the calm face was closed away for ever; with the 
prayers of faithful friends murmured over his coffin; with flowers of 
remembrance scattered in abundance over his grave ; with hearts of little 
children to keep his memory green; and with not one unkind thought, 
or hateful memory, to be blotted out as the dull earth fell upon the 
coffin lid, and the sun shone to light him to his everlasting rest. May 
he rest in peace! C. S. 
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“THE POSTSCRIPT.” 


Comedietta, in one act, by F. HAMILTON KWIGHT. 
Placed in the evening bill at the Vaudeville, Saturday, August 24, 1889. 
Col. Sir ro. Cutler, | Marjorie Fleming .. Miss ALICE BRUCE. 


Ba .. Mr, JULIAN Cross. ; Mrs. Treherne .. .. Miss CICELY RICHARDS. 
Harold Treherne| .. Mr. WALLACE ERSKINE. | 
It was on February 14 of Jast year that Mr. Hamilton Knight’s pcetical 
little play was first tried at a matinée at the Prince of Wales’s, with Mr. 
Brandon Thomas as Sir Clive Cutler, Mr. Lewis Waller as Harold Treherne, 
Miss Norreys as Marjorie Fleming, and Miss Fanny Enson as Mrs. Treherne. 
With the exception of Miss Cicely Richards I must think that the original 
members of the cast did more justice to the author’s work, which being 
of a delicate dainty nature requires dainty handling. The Colonel is 
guardian to Marjorie, the child of an old brother officer, and when she 
is just growing into womanhood, in order to watch over her future he 
proposes to marry her, and she, out of gratitude only, accepts him. He 
has to go on service, and Marjorie is left ex pension at St. Malo, the house 
she is in takes fire, and her life is saved by Harold, the stepson of her 
greatest friend, Mrs. Treherne. The young fellow falls in love with the 
girl he has saved, she returns his affection, but is at length obliged to 
confess she is engaged. The Colonel comes home at this time, and finds 
in Mrs. Treherne his first love ; circumstances have separated them, but 
they still retain a fond recollection of their former happiness; and so 
when Harold brings in a letter for Marjorie, in which he expresses his 
sorrow for the unmanly words he used on discovering her engagement, the 
Colonel opens the letter and adds a postscript in which he yields his claim 
to Harold, the old warrior looking forward to a union with his former 
sweetheart. Mr. Julian Cross treated the character of Colonel Cutler in 
almost a low comedy vein, and was altogether too bluff and rugged. Mr. 
Wallace Erskine was not earnest enough as Harold Treherne, and Miss 
Alice Bruce, who made her dédut in London, was naturally very nervous, 
but showed promise. Miss Cicely Richards was very sweet and unaffected 
as the kindly Mrs. Treherne, a lady whom past disappointments have not 
embittered, but rendered charitable and forbearing. 
“THE MIDDLEMAN.” 


New and Original Play of modern English life, in four acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
First prod l at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Tuesday evening, August 27, 1889. 


























Cyrus Blenkarn .. Mr. WILLARD. | Epiphany Danks .. Mr. CEcIL CROFTON. 
Joseph Chandler .. Mr. MACKINTOSH. Postman .. .. .. Mr. T. SIDNEY. 
Copsat ms oe | Dutton .. .. .. Mr. RIMBAULT. 
andler .. Mr. Henry V. EsMOND. Servant .. .. .. Mr. Hu@H HARTING. 
pay Todd .. .. Mr. H. CANE. } Many -» «ee «+ Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 
Jesse Pegg Mr. E. W. GARDEN. a Nancy : -. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. 
Sir Seaton Umtra- | Mrs. C handler .. Mrs. E. H. BROOKE. 
ville .. Mr. IVAN WATSON. | Maude Chandler .. Miss AGNES VERITY. 
Daneper .. .. .. Mr. W. E. BLAPCHLEY. | Lady: Umfraville .. Miss JOSEPHINE ST. ANGE. 
Vachell .. .. Mr. Royston KEITH. Felicia Umfraville.. Miss EVA MOORE. 
The autumn season at the Shaftesbury opened most propitiously, and it 
is difficult to pronounce which was the most successful, Mr. Henry Arthur 
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Jones’s play, or Mr. Willard’s acting of the principal character in it. It 
must perhaps be admitted that “The Middleman” is almost a one-part 
play, that the interest is centred on Cyrus Blenkarn; yet the author has 
given us in Joseph Chandler a man now unfortunately but too common in 
these days of “sharp practice,” when almost any means justify the end to 
be won—the attainment of wealth and its accompanying worldly success. 
In Batty Todd, too, we have a sharp calculating toady, who believes in 
himself, selfish to the backbone, and ever ready to pander to his employer’s 
foibles, so long as something is to be gained from him. Cyrus Blenkarn is 
an enthusiast in his potter’s art. Up tothe time that the story opens he 
has thought nothing of the pecuniary advantages that arise from his dis- 
coveries ; in fact he has parted with them one aiter another, for a mere 
song, to Chandler, who has enriched himself on the results. The great 
desire of the old potter’s life is to recover the secret of the Tatlow ware ; 
this one desire and his intense affection for his daughter Mary, who 
sympathises with and encourages him in his artistic research, make up the 
whole of the old man’s existence. To his utter despair he learns that his 
Mary has fallen a victim to Captain Chandler. Blenkarn implores of the 
father that his son shall make the only reparation in his power, but the 
purse-proud upstart has other views for his son—he wishes him to marry 
Felicia, the daughter of Sir Seaton Umfraville, as the baronet can be of 
use to him in his political views, and help him into society. The Captain 
wishes to make Mary his wife, but his father so manages that he shall go 
abroad on duty without seeing Mary, and suppresses all his son’s letters to 
her. The poor girl, to hide her shame from her doting parent, leaves home, 
and leads him to suppose that she has committed suicide. When old 
Blenkarn learns this his whole nature changes: hitherto he has been 
kindly, and has closed his eyes to all worldly advantage ; now he becomes 
fierce in his desire for revenge, energetic in his researches after the lost 
secret of the making of the Tatlow ware, that by its recovery he may amass 
wealth and destroy Chandler. He registers a vow to this effect in a 
splendid burst of elocutionary frenzy, which brought down the curtain on 
the second act in a wild burst of enthusiastic applause. Blenkarn leaves 
Chandler's service, establishes himself in his own small firing house, and 
struggles for the means to keep the kilns alight. He has no coals, he has 
exhausted his credit and the good nature of his few friends, who will lend 
him no more money to waste, as they think, on the visionary schemes of a 
madman. Like a second Bernard Palissy he burns the furniture, he tears 
down the woodwork of his miserable dwelling to feed the fires, but all 
seems of no avail. When success appears to be just within his grasp, for 
the want of a few pounds he will fail. He sinks down in despair, cursing 
his hard fate ; one of the ovens has cooled far too soon he fears, but he 
breaks it open, and then among some that are spoilt he finds the perfect 
specimens that tell him he has triumphed. The last act, after two of such 
power, is scarcely so strong, but yet contains much that is admirable. 
Two years and a half are supposed to have elapsed. Blenkarn has 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIV. 0) 
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become rich; his ware has completely ousted from the market 
that of Chandier, who, seeing his business leaving him, has 
speculated wildly with his capital, and has been obliged to part with 
Tatlow Hall, of which Blenkarn has become the purchaser, and from whom 
the former owner, bombastic yet mean-spirited when in affluence, but now 
cringing and suppliant, begs some little employment to keep him from 
starvation. Blenkarn is of too sterling a nature to thoroughly enjoy his 
‘ revenge, its fruits are to him after all as Dead Sea apples. What are the 
abasement of his former master, the possession of wealth and power to 
him? They will not give back to him his lost Mary, for whom his other 
daughter Nancy, now happily married to her faithful lover, Jesse Pegg, is 
no substitute. And so, weary of his triumph, and with his naturally kind 
heart disposed to forget his wrongs and to forgive, Blenkarn is almost 
accepting Chandler's overtures, when he learns that the Captain has 
returned home with his wife. That another woman should hold the 
position that should have been his daughter’s rouses all his fury ; he is 
preparing to drive them all from his house, when his eye falls on the 
advancing figures, and in the happy woman hanging on her husband’s arm 
he recognises his Mary, who is soon once more clasped in his loving arms. 
From first to last Mr. Willard was equally good, whether as the dreamy 
enthusiast, as the almost insanely raging human being, goaded nearly to 
madness by the remembrance of his wrongs and his repeated failures in 
his long tried efforts, as the successful yet disappointed man, or as the 
loving father whose happiness is secured when his daughter is restored to 
him. In all of these Mr. Willard was intensely human and sympathetic, 
and achieved a magnificent artistic triumph. Next to him must be 
mentioned {Mr. Mackintosh’s subtle and clever rendering of the con- 
temptible character of Chandler, and Mr. Cane must also be highly 
complimented on his glibness and ready tact as the pushing Batty Todd. 
Mr. Garden as the diffident lover and Miss Annie Hughes as Nancy, a 
veritable Kate to her admirer, yet a sweet and loving child to her father, 
were amusing studies, and Mr. Cecil Crofton deserves mention for his 
little bit of character acting as Epiphany Danks. Mr. Henry V. Esmond, 
though he spoke his lines with earnestness and feeling, marred their effect 
by his gaucherie and angular poses, arising perhaps from nervousness. I 
must own I was sadly disappointed in Miss Maude Millett, who showed 
but little emotion, and missed a fine opportunity of proving to us she was 
capable of a really higher class of performance than we have hitherto seen 
herin. The other parts were well filled. The piece was perfectly mounted, 
and at its close Mr. Jones, Mr. Willard, and Mr. Lart looked, as they 
naturally would, intensely pleased and happy when they stepped before 
the curtain, for the reception afforded them testified to a most complete 
and genuine success. 
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“LOVE'S TRICKERY.” 


Operetta, in one act. Libretto by CUNNINGHAM BRIDGMAN ; music by IVAN CARYLL. 
First produced at the Lyric Theatre, Saturday, August 31, 1899. 


Roland Moss .. Mr. HERBERT SIMS REEVES. | Larkyns .. Mr. Joun LE Hay. 
Count Pauliteck- Lady Daffodil ©: Miss Amy F. AUGARDE. 
nick .. .. .. Mr. W. T. HEMSLEY. Lady Leela .. .. Miss HETTIS LUND. 


The author of “ Love’s Trickery ” has, out of ‘slight materials, produced 
a merry little piece, for which the composer has furnished some very 
charming music, notably the duet “‘ Wait and See,” for Lady Daffodil 
and Leela, the ballad “Story and Song,” sung by Roland, and the quar- 
tette for the four principals. The deceased Lord Daffodil had promised 
the hand of his daughter Leela to Count Paulitecknick on her attaining the 
age of eighteen. But she has in the meantime fallen in love with Roland 
Moss, a handsome tenor, and the Count has given his affection to a 
German lady. In order to enable the Count to wed the woman of his choice, 
he persuades a friend of his, Guy Silverthorne, to take his place with the 
fair Leela under his name. Roland, hearing of this, is beforehand, and 
introduces himself to Lady Daffodil as the veritable Count, and induces 
Silverthorne, in order that he may learn the character of Leela without 
being known, to pass himself off as the Baron Téte de Veau. Eventually 
things come right, as Guy Silverthorne proves to be an old lover of Lady 
Daffodil, who gives her consent to the marriage of Leela and Roland. The 
lyrics of “ Love’s Trickery ” are smoothly written, and the orchestration is 
worthy of very high praise. The only character that was not quite in 
harmony with the surroundings was that of Larkyns, but Mr. Le Hay has, 
no doubt, ere this toned it down considerably. The rest of the artists 
acquitted themselves admirably. The librettist and composer had to bow 
their acknowledgments. 


“A MAN’S SHADOW.” 


New Drama, in four acts, adapted from the French play ‘‘ Roger la Honte,”, by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, Thursday evening, September 12, 1889. 


Lucien Laroque " Lacroix ..:'.. .. .. Mr. GURNEY. 
Luversan ++ ++ Mr. TREE. Usher .. ./... .. .. Mr. RopB HARWoop. 
Raymond de Noirville .. Mr. FERNANDEZ. WO: 6s sos we . <0, Sat SEE. 
M.Gerbier.. .. .. .. Mr. ALLAN. Henriette (wife of La- 

Picolet.. .. .. .. .. Mr. COLLETTE roque) Mrs. TREE. 

Tee, 5.2. se oe. ME ME Rompon. Suzanne (her daughter) - Miss MINNIE TERRY. 
Jean Ricordot | . Mr. HARGREAVES. | Victoire Miss NORREYS. 
President of the Court .. Mr. KEMBLE. | Julie (wits ot “de Noir- 

Advocate General .. .. Mr. TAPPING. | ville)... Miss JULIA NEILSON. 


In its original form as produced at the Aakign shatie months ago in 
Paris, the “ Roger la Honte” of MM. J. Mary and G. Grisier would most 
decidedly not have suited a Haymarket audience, but Mr. Buchanan has 
so deftly adapted the powerful story, retaining all that was valuable and 
casting off what was superfluous, that “A Man’s Shadow” secured one of 
the most decided successes. It goes without saying that the favourable 
reception was also due to the general excellence of the cast. The French 
version was founded on a novel that appeared in Le Petit Journal, and the 
story was spread over two generations, but as the strong scene of the piece 
as then played, which had been worked up to, culminated in the third 
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act, the remaining scenes lost much of their interest. By his masterly 
condensation, and the writing of an entirely new last act, Mr. Buchanan 
has avoided all chance of weariness, and has retained the interest in the 
play right up to the final fall of the curtain. Lucien Laroque, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, has saved, at the imminent risk of his own, the life 
of Raymond de Noirville, and they have become firmly attached friends. 
On their return to Paris the latter resumes his profession as an advocate, 
while the former endeavours to re-establish his business as a manufacturer. 
But during the hostilities the business has dwindled away to nothing, and 
Laroque must become a bankrupt unless he can raise a sum of two 
hundred thousand francs due to M. Gerbier, a banker. During the war a 
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spy named Luversan has been taken prisoner, and condemned to death by 
Laroque and De Noirville, but escaping by a miracle he owes a deep debt 
of hatred to the men who have convicted him. [.aroque and Luversan so 
strangely resemble each other as to be readily mistaken for one and the 
same man. Laroque visits the advocate to explain to him the position 
of his affairs, and discovers in Julie, Madame de Noirville, a worthless 
- mistress of his youth. Now happily married, and with one child, Suzanne, 
he repels Julie’s renewed advances, and transforms her into a bitter 
enemy. Luversan, who knows of her past life, threatens her with exposure 
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unless she supplies him with funds, and, soon discovering her present 
feelings towards her former lover, persuades her to join with him in an 
endeavour to ruin him. Laroque has paid to M. Gerbier 100,000 francs 
in notes. Luversan, having obtained hush money from Julie, now deter- 
mines to try his fortune with Laroque. Whilst at the latter’s house 
M. Gerbier, who lives opposite, is seen counting his money, and calls to 
Luversan, mistaking him for Laroque, to come over for the formal receipt 
for the sum paid. Luversan goes, determines to seize the opportunity to 
rob him, and, after a struggle with the banker, shoots him down, and takes 
the notes, the deed being witnessed by Madame Laroque and by little 
Suzanne and Victoire, the servant, who imagine that in the murderer they 
recognise husband, father,-and master respectively. With fiendish cunning 
the spy then drops into Laroque’s letter-box the roll of notes accompanied 
by a letter purporting to come from Julie imploring him to accept the 
assistance thus offered. Laroque is arrested ; his servant and child are 
called as witnesses ; little Suzanne, faithful to a promise made to her 
mother, will disclose nothing, even though entreated by her father to speak 
the truth, and so, as he hopes, exculpate him. The possession of the 
notes is damning evidence against him, but he prefers to suffer condemna- 
tion rather than confess the source from whence they came, and so bring 
dishonour on his friend, who is defending him. Luversan, to wreak his 
spite on De Noirville, and as he thinks to ensure the ruin of his other 
enemy, causes Lucien’s supposed letter to be handed to De Noirville. 
He reads it. Notwithstanding the horror of his discovery, he determines 
to be true to the man whose cause he is advocating, though it will entail 
the confession of his wife’s shame. In a powerful speech he is addressing 
the jury, and asserting that he can prove Laroque’s innocence. He is 
just about to utter the name of the woman who sent the notes when he 
drops dead, the excitement having been too much for a constitution 
already weakened by wounds received during the campaign. Laroque is 
sentenced to penal servitude in New Caledonia. He escapes from thence, 
and returns to France. Luversan becomes aware of this, and is doing his 
best to hand him over to the police, when Julie de Noirville, repentant of 
the evil she has done, confesses everything to Madame Laroque, who is 
thus convinced of her husband’s innocence. The confession will also clear 
him in the eyes of justice. Soon after Henriette meets Luversan, and taxing 
him with the crime is detaining him. Her screams for assistance bring in the 
gendarmes, who, thinking it is Laroque endeavouring to escape, shoot the 
man down, the real Laroque almost at the same moment appearing at the 
head of the stairs as his wife and child rush forward to embrace him. 
The third act is undoubtedly the strong one—the interior of the Assize 
Chamber, with its realistic and novel features of French procedure, the 
impressive ceremonial of the trial, the sufferings of the innocent prisoner, 
the agony of his child, all vividly impress themselves on the audience. 
Here Mr. Fernandez certainly took the honours of the evening, and was 
absolutely grand, not only in the expression of the torture he was suffering 
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at the discovery of his wife’s baseness, but in his impassioned pleading for 
the man who had so betrayed him. His address roused the usually 
apathetic Haymarket audience to a very storm of applause. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree in a remarkably clever manner preserved the outward similarity of 
the two characters he was representing, and at the same time made the 
difference of their moral natures as apparent as possible ; the one noble and 
chivalrous, the other a crafty vaurien, the voice and gait even were altered. 
His changes were most rapidly effected, and the final one was a perfect 
tour-de-force. Mr. Kemble’s manner as the President of the Court was 
admirably dignified and his deiivery most impressive. Mr. Gurney ren- 
dered the character of Lacroix, the police agent, a most effective one. 
Mr. Collette and Mr. E. M. Robson, whilst thoroughly amusing, deserve 
the greatest credit for restraining any tendency to overdo their comic 
parts, in which they satirise the French law of divorce. Mr. Hargreaves 
gave an excellent bit of character acting as Jean Ricordot. Mrs. Tree, 
though pleasing, was scarcely intense enough as the wife, horror-stricken 
at the crime, as she thinks, her husband has committed, though the expres- 
sion of her features left nothing to be desired. The Suzanne of Miss 
Minnie Terry was a surprising performance for so young a child, and 
would no doubt have been stronger but for the cough from which she was 
suffering. Miss Norreys gave an exquisite touch of pathos, and exhibited 
a true dramatic instinct in the one scene in which she had her opportunity. 
Miss Julia Neilson realised the success that her first appearances shadowed. 
Her handsome face and rich-toned voice conveyed the expression of the 
passions running riot in the person of the lovely but treacherous adven- 
turess Julie, and her repentance at the close was tenderly and pathetically 
portrayed. Mr. Tree and his company were repeatedly called, special 
favour being shown to Mr. Fernandez. The author also appeared, and 
Mr. Tree, being forced to say a few words, announced that there would 
shortly be given matinées of classical plays. 


* LONDON DAY BY DAY.” 


New and Original Drama, in four acts, by GEORGE R. Sims and HENRY PETTITT. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, September 14, 1889. 


Frank Granville .. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. The Major.. .. .. Mr. H. CooPpER. 

Henri de Belleville Mons. MARIUS. | Usher.. . .. Mr. R. CLIFFORD. 

Tom Galloway... .. Mr. J. L. SHINE. Police Sergeant .. Mr. JAMES Howe. 
Patrick O'Brien |. Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE. Violet Chester.. .. Miss ALMA MURRAY. 
Harry Ascalon.. .. Mr. L. RIGNOLD. | Maud Willoughby .. Miss MARY RORKE. 
Peter Marks -» Mr. W. L. ABINGDON, Dolly Blossom.. .. Miss CLARA JECKS. 
General Granville .. Mr. THEO. BALFOUR. Mrs. Blossom ... .. Miss CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 
Lord Kempton .. Mr. JAMEs EAST. Mrs. Wimblett .. Miss HATTIE HARTNOLL. 
Tim Tibbets Mr. W. NORTHCOTE. Rosie Coventry .. Miss MADGE MILDREN. 
Jack (a street Arab) Miss KATE JAMES. Mrs. Jones .. .. Miss ALICE BRONSE. 
Mr. Judson .. Mr. J, NORTHCOTE. | Phemie .. .. .. Miss LAURA GRAVES. 
James Morgan .- Mr. H. RUSSELL. | Jessie.. .. .. .. Miss MADGE Ray. 
Henry Williams .. Mr. 8. WILFRED. 


“London Day by Day” has Lilies a household word, thanks to the 
columns of one of our leading daily papers,'and Messrs. Sims and Pettitt 
hit on a clever idea in using it as the title of their new piece, and thereby 
conveying that in that we should have a glimpse at least of every phase of 
life in this wonderful metropolis of ours. And the authors have fairly acted 
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up to the spirit of their title, for we are introduced to a Jew money-lender’s 
office, whence often come the funds that enable the seunesse doré to disport 
themselves at such clubs as the Lotus to which we are carried, and where 
we see the young nobles whose great aim is to appear as like stage-coach- 
men as possible. Then we see Leicester Square and the Alhambra by 
night, a scuffle with the guardians of the peace, the coffee-stall and the 
motley class that avail themselves of it. We have the perpetration of a 
murder, we hear a case tried in a metropolitan police-court, and are carried 
down to St. Katherine’s Wharf with a view of “ the silent highway.” This 
is a realism of life that pleases those who fill the large pit and gallery at the 
Adelphi, who also readily catch at high-flown sentiments ; and so the authors, 
wise in their generation, do their best to satisfy the appetite of their patrons, 
and it seems successfully. There is nothing particularly new in the inci- 
dents set before us, but they are ingeniously fitted together, and appear to 
spring naturally from each other. Violet Chester is a charming girl, who 
has suffered for a wrong she never committed. When governess to a 
family, some jewels, a portion of a robbery, were found in her trunk ; she 
was convicted, and sentenced to a term of imprisonment, and on release 
was to be under the surveillance of and to report herself to the police. 
This she has not done, and is therefore in comparative hiding at Hampton 
Court, earning her living as an artist. Frank Granville has fallen in love 
with her, and offers to make her his wife. She refuses on account of her 
past, but he still persists. Henri de Belleville, a thorough scoundrel, has 
also proposed to her, for he has learnt that Patrick O’Brien, who has come 
from Australia in search of her, is trustee for the sum of £100,000, 
which has been bequeathed to her by the repentant thief that caused her 
to be charged with the theft, and O’Brien also knows who was the accom- 
plice. De Belleville, through the agency of Peter Marks, a broken-down 
lawyer and agent to Ascalon, the money-lender, uses his knowledge of the 
gitl’s being out on ticket-of-leave to press his suit. Her past is made 
known to General Granville, Frank’s father ; he up to this time has been 
friendly to the poor girl, but now refuses to sanction his son’s addresses to 
her. Driven from her retirement, she hides herself in London apartments, 
where she is visited by Maud Willoughby, who proves to be De Belleville’s 
wife, he having some years before married her under the name of Granville, 
as he wrongfully claimed to be the General’s eldest son. Peter Marks, not 
altogether lost to all sense of good, experienced some kindness at Frank 
Granville’s hands, and in gratitude for it tells him that Mrs. Willoughby 
can afford him effectual means of staying De Belleville’s persecution of 
Violet. Frank calls on Mrs. Willoughby late at night, and she promises to 
assist him. Soon after he has gone, De Belleville comes to the house to 
endeavour to secure her silence as to their marriage, and, as she tells him 
that if he persists in his designs on the girl she will use her knowledge of 
his being a robber and an assassin, De Belleville murders her. He is 
escaping when he meets Violet at the door. As she will be able to give 
evidence of his having been the last to enter the house, and so fix the 
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crime on him, he endeavours to drag her’away. O’Brien and Frank come 
to her rescue, and she manages to escape in the scuffle, but not before De 
Belleville has denounced her to the police. Feeling she is no longer safe 
in England, Violet is about to sail for Bordeaux, and De Belleville thinks 
it better to make himself scarce, and he is also at the St. Katherine’s 
Docks. Frank is there to see Violet off, when the police arrive and charge 
him with the murder of Mrs. Willoughby, but he refutes the accusation, 
and the crime is brought home to De Belleville through the testimony of 
Violet and Jack, a street Arab. Ascalon, the scoundrelly money-lender, is 
proved to be no other than Moss, a notorious thief, and the accomplice of 
the man whose tardy confession has cleared Violet’s character. This is the 
outline of the plot, and to help in the development of it there are Tom 
Galloway, an amateur boxer and sporting cabman, capitally played by 
Mr. Shine ; his sweetheart, pert Dolly Blossom, equally well filled by Miss 
Clara Jecks; Jack, the street Arab, rendered to the life by clever Miss 
Kate James ; and a very subordinate part, that of Jessie, the flower-girl, 
characteristically done by Miss Madge Ray. Mr. George Alexander, the 
newcomer to the Adelphi, proved a success, and will soon become a great 
favourite. Without any straining after effect, he was manly, sympathetic, 
and chivalrous. Mons. Marius was a plausible, good-looking villain, and 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge the cheeriest and kindest hearted of Irishmen. Mr. 
L. Rignold was most amusing as the conventional stage Jew, an exaggerated 
conception, but one for which he was not to blame. Mr. Abingdon was 
excellent as the drink-sodden, bemused lawyer, Peter Marks, a man that 
had once been a gentleman, and, despite his fallen state through his con- 
suming passion, still bearing the semblance of one. The two heroines, 
Violet Chester and Maud Willoughby, were equally safe in the experienced 
hands of Miss Alma Murray and Miss Mary Rorke. Messrs. Bruce Smith 
and W. Perkins have painted some excellent scenery. The views of 


Hampton Court, Leicester Square, and St. Katherine’s Wharf were particu- 


larly striking and effective. 


“THE BRIGANDS.” 
Opera Bouffe, in three acts, omeust by OFFENBACH ; English adaptation by W. 8. GILBERT (from 
he French of MEILHAC and HALEV Y). 
First produced in enone at the Avenue Theatre, wanes September 16, 1889. 
[ease -- .. Mr. HALLAM Mostyn. Domino .. Mr. FREDERICK POLLARD 


.. «-» Mr. HORACE LINGARD. Barbavano -. Mr. JOHN AMBROSE, 

pw ool +. « ee Mr, SAM WILKINSON. Carmagnola .. .. Mr. R. MORAND. 
Baron Campotasso . Mr. GEORGE HONEY. Florella .. Mdlle. AGNES DELAPORTB 
Count of Gloria- Princess of Grenada Miss MARIE LUELLA. 

Cassis .. -- Mr, MAURICE DE SOLLA. Fiametta .. Miss GERALDINEST. MAUR 
Duke of Mantua .. Mr. LAURENCE WENSLEY. Adolphe of V aladolid Miss DAISy BALDRY. 
tn etto .. .. Mr. FRANK WENSLEY. ee 

oa ‘enue Mr. J. W. CREASE. cess of Grenada .. Mr. CHARLES BURBY. 


“Under the title of “ Fal-sac-ap-pa,” Mr. H. S. Leigh’s adaptation of 
Offenbach’s “Les Brigands” was first heard at the Globe on the opening night 
of Mr. Richard Mansell’s management, April 22, 1871, when A. St. Albyn 
was the brigand chief ; F. Dewar, Pietro ; Signorina Annetta Scasi, Florella ; 
Mdlle. Marguerite Debreux, Fragoletto ; the Princess Emma Matchinsky, 
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Princess of Grenada ; Mdlle. Cornelia d’Anka was the Prince of Boboli, 
and Miss Harriet Coveney, Adolphe. Miss Nelly Nesbitt was also 
included in the cast, and in the company playing in other pieces on the 
same evening were included Miss Marie de Grey, Miss Annie Jordan, and 
Mr. Edgar Bruce, &c. The story is not a very complicated one. Falsa- 
cappa learns that his band is discontented because they have not sufficient 
exercise in their profession. His daughter, Florella, has set her maiden 
affections on Fragoletto, a young farmer, who is taken prisoner and is about 
to be shot for being respectable, when he gets out of the difficulty by con- 
senting to become a bandit. His first exploit is to capture a Government 
courier, from whose despatches the bandits discover that the Princess 
of Grenada is close at hand on her way to wed at the Court of Mantua, and 
that her portion is to be three million francs. Falsacappa makes prisoners 
of the Princess and her followers, his daughter assumes her character, and 
he and his band form her suite after overcoming the escort of Horse 
Marines, commanded by Baron Campotasso. The impostors present 
themselves at the palace, and are well received, but a slight difficulty arises ; 
the dowry is not forthcoming, the amount having been appropriated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Antonio. The real Princess and her escort 
having escaped and suddenly appearing, the brigands are discovered in 
their true characters, but are pardoned on account of Florella having once 
saved the Duke’s life. The piece serves as a vehicle for some very 
pretty scenery and rich costumes, but the music is certainly not the 
best that Offenbach has composed, and the story did not prove too 
amusing. In French and with French exponents it would doubtless 
be more lively. Mr. Hallam Mostyn displayed plenty of energy 
and vigour in the character of Falsacappa, and possesses a good 
voice, but it requires discipline. Mdlle. Agnes Delaporte, who has to 
assume several disguises, was a dashing Florella, and imparted plenty of 
go to the character, but rather forced her singing. Miss Marie Luella was 
encored for her song, ‘‘ We are Spaniards by birth.” Mr. Frank Wensley 
sang very unaffectedly and sweetly, and deserved the most favourable 
mention in the cast. His song, ‘‘ When you on my cottage employed,” is 
remarkably pretty, and merited the encore it obtained. Mr. Laurence 
Wensley filled the small part of the Duke of Mantua: more than capably, 
Mr. Sam Wilkinson and Mr. George Honey showed themselves possessed 
of plenty of humour, and a graceful dance was very charmingly executed 
by Miss Millie Marion. Mons. Auguste Van Biene conducted, and the 
piece was produced under the direction of Mons. Marius. With the excep- 
tion of the laughing chorus to “ Should he expect us to be paying,” which 
went capitally, none of the coricerted numbers created any great 
enthusiasm. 


memes -- Historical Play. 


King John -.. 
Prince Henry .. 
— Duke of Bre- 


wi Mareshal! all, 
Earl of Pembroke 

Geffrey Fitz-Peter, 
Ear! of Essex 

William Lo; 


word, 


Hubert de Burgh | 
English Barons 
= of Northamp- 


English Knight 
English Herald 
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“KING JOHN.” 


Mr. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
Miss AYLWARD. 


Miss NORREYS. 

Mr. EDMUND MAURICE. 

Mr. WARDEN. 

Mr. EDMUND GURNEY. 

Mr. RoBB HARWOOD. 

Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. 

Messrs. BARR, 
CLARKE, JONES, 
BERT, PERCY, &c. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 


Mr. 8. HERBERT BASING. 
Mr. FULLER MELLISH. 


LAKE, 
GIL- 


| 
| 


| Philip 


Philip Faulcon- 
bridge, afterwards 
Sir Richard Plan- 

tagenet . 

.- Gurney... 

Peter Pomfret.. .. 

Augustus, 
King of France .. 

Louis, the Dauphin 

Archduke of Austria 

Giles, Vicomte de 
Melun 


Chatillon, ‘Count de 


Nevers .. 


| French Herald 


Cardinal —— 
Citizen of Angiers . . 
Queen Elinor .. 


| The Lady Constance 


Blanch... 
Lady Faulconbridge 
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Special dramatic performance under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Hastings, given at the Crystal Palace, Thursday afternoon, September 19, 1889. 


. F. H. MACKLIN. 
r. COMPTON COUTTS. 
r. GRAFTON, 


. BASSETT ROE. 
Mr. FRED TERRY. 

. STEWART DAWSON. 
Mr, CHARLES ALLAN. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ARTHUR ELWOOD. 
FORBES DAWSON. 
Mr. H. KEMBLE. 

Mr. A. B. TAPPING. 

Miss HENRIETTA LINDLEY. 
Miss AMY ROSELLE. 

Miss MURIEL AUBREY. 
Miss MORLAND. 


Robert OR 
bridge .. .. .. Mr.CHARLES BROOKFIELD. Attendant Ladies, Misses WILLIAMS, GRANT, 


SMITH, HASTINGS, &c. 

The completeness with which “ King John” was produced at the Crystal 
Palace may almost lead us to infer that we shall see it again at the 
Haymarket during some of those “classical” matinées which the enter- 
prising manager lately announced ; for it will be remembered that “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ” had its preliminary canter at Sydenham. The 
revival of “ King John ” would, in all probability, prove most acceptable in 
town. To many it would come as a complete stage novelty, for it has.not, 


I think, been seen in London since 1873, though during the preceding 
forty years it had several times, at intervals, been revived. The character 
of the moody, treacherous King has been a favourite one with some of our 
foremost tragedians of the past. 
the parts of Philip Faulconbridge, of Louis of France, of Hubert de Burgh, 
and of Prince Arthur, and a grand opportunity is always afforded to the 


There is also great scope for acting in 


actress who undertakes to appear as the Lady Constance. Many of the 
smaller parts can also be made of importance, and whilst the stir and 
animation of the more warlike scenes alternate with the woes of Geffrey’s 
widow, the supplications of the young Prince find a fitting climax in the 
death scene of King John. Mr. Hastings had secured a powerful cast, 
and, taking into consideration the difficulties of rehearsals which came so 
immediately on the production of the new play at the Haymarket, there 
was little to complain of, and far more to praise. Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
gave further evidence of his remarkable versatile power in the kingly 
dignity, the subtlety of the general characterisation, and _ the 
effective closing moments of the dying monarch. Mr. Macklin 
played with vigour, yet most discreetly. He was the gay, bold soldier of 
fortune, courageous to rashness, true to the king who had ennobled 
him, and yet, though so frequently the predominant character, never 
thrusting himself into prominence. Mr. Fernandez’s Hubert was a sound, 
earnest, sterling performance, and his lines were always delivered with due 
emphasis. This will also apply to Mr. Bassett Roe and Mr. Fred Terry. 


The Lady Constance of Miss Amy Roselle found great favour; it was 
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intensely pathetic and moving, yet the result would have been more 
satisfactory had there been more of dignity in the sorrows of one whose 
“grief is proved,” and then feeling it can say— 


“ Here I and sorrow sit. 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.” 


Miss Norreys touched the hearts of her audience by her exquisite plead- 
ings ; throughout this young actress played most naturally, and looked the 
character of Prince Arthur to perfection. Mr. Charles Brookfield distin- 
guished himself as Robert Faulconbridge. Mr. A. B. Tapping deserves 
special mention for the clearness of his delivery as the Citizen of Angiers. 
Mr. Edmund Gurney was an outspoken William Longsword ; and Mr. 
Arthur Elwood a properly defiant Chatillon. Miss Henriette Lindley was 
very successful as Queen Elinor. Messrs. Nathan deserve credit for the 
handsome and correct dresses they provided ; and Mr. Hastings’s general 
management left nothing to be desired. Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernandez, Miss 
Amy Roselle, and Miss Norreys were honoured with the most emphatic 
calls. 


‘Vv 


~ OD 


“RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE.” 
New Burlesque, in three acts, by “A. C. TORR” and HERBERT F. CLARK, music by Herr MEYER LUTZ. 
First produced in London at the Gaiety Theatre, Saturday, September 21, 1889. 


Ruy Blas... .. .. .. Miss NELLIE FARREN. | Trumpeter .. .. .. MissBLANCHE MASSEY. 
Don Cesar de Bazan |. Mr. FRED LESLIE. Officer .. .. .. .. Miss ALICE YOUNG. 
Queen of Spain .. .. Miss MARION Hoop. Don Salluste .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES DANBY. 
Donna Elto .. .. .. Miss LETty LIND. Major Domo .. .. .. Mr. BEN NATHAN. 
Donna Christina .. .. Miss SYLVIA GREY. Court Physician .. .. Mr. FRED STOREY. 
Duchess AgioUncertanti Miss LINDA VERNER. 


~ 





~ es me US 
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No one could accuse a certain section of the English people of being 
undemonstrative on the Saturday night when ¢ie Gaiety Company re- 
appeared. People clapped their hands, waved handkerchiefs, hurrahed, 
shouted, as their several favourites successively appeared. For Miss Farren 
the gods hung out a banner, “The boys welcome their Nellie,” when Mr. 
Leslie came on they sang “ For he's a jolly good fellow,” and they applauded 
Miss Marion Hood to the echo. And the kindly feeling which animated 
the audience extended itself to the burlesque, which in itself is not the most 
brightly written, and occasionally flagged. But what of that? there was 
really plenty of amusement and fun contributed by Miss Farren, who, 
besides her own character of Ruy Blas, assumes disguises as a “ Portia,” 
a /a Ellen Terry, and is by turns a mashing hidalgo and a crossing sweeper, a 
Toreador, and a sweep, ‘““My Sweetheart” in white, and a Pauline 
Deschapelles. Mr. Fred Leslie, after the at//ons of Don Cesar, is a 
strolling player, an artless maid in white, a Scotchman and an Irishman in 
one, makes up as Madame Katti Lanner, and finally as Mr. Henry Irving, 

_ and in that character joins in the famous fas-de-guatre from “ Faust up to 
Date,” with Mr. Ben Nathan as Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Storey as Mr. 
Edward Terry, and Mr. Danby as Mr. Toole. » Besides some capital solos 
and fas seuls, Miss Farren and Mr. Leslie have, among others, a taking 
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duet, “ Ma’s Advice,” and a topical ditty, “I’ve just had a wire,” and two 
excellent fas de deux. Then Miss Marion Hood sang very sweetly “ The 
Song of my Heart” and “In Dreamland,” Miss Letty Lind danced a 
“ Toreador Waltz ” to perfection ; Miss Sylvia Grey also “ witched the world 
with her twinkling feet.” Mr. Fred Storey gave us one or two of those 
eccentric dances in which he is so clever, and there was an admirable 
“Laughing Quintette.” All Herr Meyer Lutz’s music is bright and 
sparkling, the choruses are animated, and are done justice to by a bevy of 
lovely young ladies in beautiful costumes, and the scenery is exquisite. As 
to the play on which the burlesque 1s supposed to be founded, save in 
the first act, where it is fairly closely followed, we hear but little of it ; but 
for all that the night was a thoroughly successful one. During the short 
time that the theatre has been closed it has been most artistically redecorated. 
The scheme of colour is.different shades of blue relieved by a slight treat- 
ment with dead gold, the whole bearing out the designs on a Persian 
vase. The upholstery, curtains, &c., are blue, the boxes are hung with 
papers in harmony with the surroundings, and the house presents a beauti- 
fully light and refreshing coup a’wil. The renovation has been carried 
out by Messrs. Campbell and Co., under the supervision of Mr. Romaine 


Walker, and is deserving of the highest praise. Altogether the new Gaiety 
season has started most successfully. 


“THE ROYAL OAK ” (Period 1651). 
A Historical Romantic Drama, in five acts, by HENRY HAMILTON and AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
First produced af Drury Lane Theatre — Monday, September 23, 1889. 





Charles II. .. .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. et Blake Mr. FRED THOMAS. 
Lord Wilmot .. Mr. ARTHUR SEATON. Mat Mr, WILLIAM PARKES. 
Sir Bevis Cholmon- Abel Wood Mr. STANISLAUS CALHAEM. 
eley Master FRANK STEPHENS. _ Thornycroft.. Mr. FRANK HARRISON. 
Dorian. Cholmonde- rook Mr, WALTER URIDGE. 
ley.. .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR DACRE. oo of the 
Colonel Ancketell Mr. Luigi LABLACHE. Tower .. .. Mr. GEORGE FINCH. 
Hophni Servant at the 
Greaves .. .. Mr. FRED DOBELL. “George Inn” Mr, STAUNTON. 
Corporal Trumbull Mr. FRANK COLLINGS. — at Boscobel 
Ezra Hackett.; .. Mr. JAMES ELMORE. Mr. RICHARDS. 
Rev. Melchizedek sap ‘Cholmaondeley Miss ADA NEILSON. 
Seek-and-find Mr. HENRY LORAINE. Mildred Clavering Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 
Walk-in- — way Patty Woodroffe .. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 
Dearlov Mr. HARRY NICHOLLS. Alison Culpepper.. Miss VENIE ATHERTON. 
by, “wicholas Deborah Wood .. Miss SyBIL GREY. 
Mr. R. C. Lyons. Susan Sloe .. .. Miss E. VERNIE. 
Richard Deine Mr. E. W. GARDINER. | 


The story of the new production at Drury Lane Theatre is an interesting 
one, but as played on the opening night its development took far too long ; 
This will, of course, be remedied immediately, and it will then be time to 
speak in detail of the acting, which was all round excellent, but for which 
there will be fairer opportunities when the drama plays closer. Without at 
present going into detail, it may be said that the “ Merry Monarch” is 
endeavouring to escape from the Roundheads, and takes refuge at Lady 
Cholmondeley’s, whose son Dorian is {betrothed to Mildred Clavering, 
She, to save her lover’s life, accepts the proposals of Colonel Ancketell, a 
villainous Parliamentarian, and is suspected by her lover of encouraging 
the advances of King Charles, who, forgetful of the ties of hospitality and 
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honour, makes love to her. Corporal Trumbull fires at the King, but the 
bullet kills young Sir Bevis Cholmondeley. After various hairbreadth 
escapes, in which he is assisted by Mildred and her maid, Patty Woodroffe, 
and Walk-in-the-way Dearlove, the King eventually gets away to France by 
the lugger Swiftsure, Dorian Cholmondeley nearly paying with the loss of 
his head on Tower Hill for having assumed the character of his royal 
master. The scenery can at once be spoken of in the very highest 
terms. Nothing could be more perfect than “ The Park, Monk’s Norton,” 
in which take place rural sports and dances. ‘“ The Hall” of the demesne 
exhibits a fine interior ; “ The Royal Oak” is a triumph of scenic painting ; 
“The Beach, Shoreham,” with the shifting shingle, the salt spray, the lurid 
clouds through which the moon struggles, and the tossing boat bearing off 
the fugitive King, are extraordinarily true to nature ; and “ Tower Hill” as 
filled by a motley crowd surrounding the platform on which is the headman’s 
block, with the grim executioner, attended by the Parliamentary guards, 
the officers of state, &c., form a picture not yet surpassed. When, at 
the close of the performance, which had lasted four and a half hours, 
Mr. Augustus Harris stepped forward and said, “‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
are you satisfied?” there was an unanimous “Yes” in reply from all 
parts of the house. Independently of the drama, it is well worth a visit to 
“Old Drury ” if only to view the rich and tasteful manner in which the 
house has been redecorated. ‘he fine ceiling is beautifully painted in 
panels, containing eight allegorical figures representing Music and Dancing ; 
an elaborate frieze on a blue ground runs round the building, and bears 
prominently the names of past great actors; and round the dress circle 
stand out prominently such authors and composers as Balfe, Congreve, 
Mozart, Shakespeare, &c. The grand staircase, the foyer, &c., have 
undergone complete restoration, and the entrance, now fitted with hand- 
some stained-glass doors, give admission to a commodious lounge and 
fumoir. Nothing has been left undone that may administer to the comfort 
and elegance of the building. Ceci Howarp 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


After this present number, THE THEATRE will be published at 78, 
Great Queen Street, by Charles Eglington. All MSS., tickets for per- 
formances, &c., should in future be sent to the Editor at that address. 
As the amateur dramatic season will now shortly be recommencing, the 
Editor would feel obliged if the Secretaries of A. D. Clubs would forward 
to him, as soon as possible, a list of fixtures, &c., for publication, and on 
the respective dates the performance will be duly noticed in the magazine. 


As arule “benefits” are to be objected to, but there are some cases in 
which they may be taken in the full acceptation of the term. Such a one 
is that which it is to be hoped will soon be arranged on behalf of Miss 
Maud Brennan, “an admirable actress and an excellent woman.” Miss 
Brennan has had much suffering of late, and has undergone more than 
one operation at the Westminster Hospital in consequence of an accident 
she met with in America. It is hoped that Miss Brennan will soon be well 
enough to leave the hospital, but having to support an invalid mother her 
resources are so much reduced as to leave her almost penniless. In the 
meantime any assistance that can be rendered her in her dire necessity 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. C. L. Carson, the editor of “The 
Stage,” to whom contributions may be sent. 


In the July number of THE THEATRE there appeared a memoir of the 
late Mrs. Isabel Dallas-Glyn. It was impossible at the time to obtain a 
photograph of the deceased lady, but since then the editor of this magazine 
has been kindly favoured with one, a reproduction of which is now given. 


Those who wish to while away an hour or two pleasantly should read 
Jerome K. Jerome’s “Three Men in a Boat” (to say nothing of the Dog), 
with illustrations by A. Frederics. The little book is published by 
Arrowsmith, Bristol, and is an amusing account of doings on a river trip. 


An entirely new and original drama in five acts entitled “‘ My Jack: a 
Story of Land and Sea,” written by Benjamin Landeck, was produced at 
the Surrey Theatre on Sept. 9, and appeared to afford intense gratification 
to the immense audience assembled. The play was of the veritable 
“transpontine” order, and no complaint could be made as to want of 
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thrilling situations. The hero, a brave sailor lad, rescues the brother of his 
sweetheart from the foaming billows, she herself having gone off @ /a Grace 
Darling to succour him. Further, the said hero is accused of murder, 
performs prodigies of valour in Africa, a lighthouse is blown up, and buries 
the unfortunate keeper in its ruins, there are a wicked baronet, who does. 
all he can to compass the ruin of the hero, and the comic saiior and his. 
lass who befriend him, and the heroine is of course accused of being false 
to her true-love. But all comes right in the end, and when the author, a 
very young man, has learnt to cut down his dialogue to reasonable limits 
he may hope to produce something thoroughly worthy of notice, as there 
is considerable stuff in “‘My Jack.” The piece was excellently mounted, 
and Mr. C. J. Hague as the hero, Mr. George Conquest as a wily 
murderous Greek, Mr. George Conquest, jun., as the jolly Irish sailor 
(though his brogue was not always perfect), Mrs. Bennett as a very 
charming and sympathetic heroine, and Miss Jenny Lee as a blind old 
lady, deserve very favourable mention. 





Miss Vane Featherston made her first appearance on any stage some few 
years ago at the Olympic Theatre immediately on her leaving school, and 
gained experience by playing small parts at the Royalty, Duke’s, Adelphi, 
and Haymarket Theatres. During these engagements the fair subject of 
our photograph was known in the dramatic world as Miss Vane only, but 
being by this time tolerably assured that the career she had chosen would 
be a successful one, on joining the “‘ Caste Company” to tour she took 
her full name, and has since played as Miss Vane Featherston. The 
provinces witness:d her successes as Polly Eccles, Naomi Tighe, Mary - 
Netley, and Mrs. Pinchbeck (“‘Home”), and during the year and a half 
Miss Featherston was touring the characters of Sam Willoughby, Nan, 
Molly Ledger, Lottie (‘Two Roses”), Anne Carew (“Sheep in Wolf’s 
Clothing ”), Mildred and Alice (the twin sisters in “Blow for Blow ”) 
added to her reputation. On returning to town short seasons at the 
Criterion and Olympic followed, and in 1884 Miss Featherston joined 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s Company at the Globe to play Edith Marsland in 
“The Private Secretary.” A three years’ engagement ensued, during which 
the young actress was highly spoken of as Freda in “The Pickpocket,” 
Amelia in “The Lodger,” Mrs. Featherstone in “The Snowball,” Maggie 
in “ The Doctor,” Mrs. Tubbs in “ Merry Margate,” and Constance Dubvis 
in ‘Tenterhooks.” In more serious parts, such as Lizette in Cecil 
Raleigh’s powerful and touching drama “ The Spy,” and as Muriel in 
“The Inheritance” (by the same atthor), produced at a matinée at the 
Comedy Theatre on May 16, Miss Featherston showed such high 
emotional power, and played with such intensity, as to obtain the most 
favourable notice, and to lead us to hope that in her next engagement she 
will have frequent opportunities of doing justice to even more powerful 
characters, for she evidently possesses the capacity. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIV. R 
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Thanks to the energy of Mr. J. T. Grein, the London correspondent of 
the Revue d@ Art Dramatique, and joint adapter of ‘‘A Man’s Love,” 
several plays and ccmic operas will be produced at Amsterdam by the 
Royal Dutch Comedy Company, which will in future pay authors’ fees, 
and so by degrees do away with the system of piracy that has hitherto 
existed in Holland. The following is a list of the plays sold to the com- 
pany :—“ Marina,” by John Colman; “East Lynne,” by John Colman 
and J. Chute; ‘‘Woodbarrow Farm,” by Jerome K. Jerome; “ The 
Missing Man,” by H. Sutherland Edwards and L. Wagner; “The 
Profligate,” by A. W. Pinero; “The Middleman,” by H. A. Jones; 
‘““Erminie,” by H. Paulton and Jakobowsby ; and some half-dozen other 
pieces are being treated for. Mr. Grein hopes in time to bring about a 
union of foreign publishers which will protect the rights of English novelists 
as well as of dramatists. 


“ Master and Man,” a four-act drama, by Henry Pettitt and G. R. Sims, 
which was originally produced at the Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham, has 
been played during the past month at the Pavilion, and has met wih as 
great success as it did in the provinces. It is the story of a nefarious 
ironmaster and his still more nefarious associate, a hunchback, who are 
both in love with the heroine, she all the while giving her heart and hand 
to the virtuous hero, with whom she may eventually look forward to leading 
a happy life, a‘ter his having proved to be innocent of an attempted murder 
and they have jointly recovered their stolen child from a party of mounte- 
banks. Retributive justice is nearly dealt out to the hunchback, who is on 
the point of being thrown into a furnace, but is saved by the magnanimous 
hero. 


There is apparently room for two sets of Promenade Concerts at the 
same time, and the public is the gainer, for the competition keeps up the 
high standard of the programmes. Seniores priores, Covent Garden has 
specially distinguished itself with its classical nights, and has included 
amongst i's vocalists the popular favourite Nikita, Mdme. Hope Glenn, 
Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Clara Samuell, Mdme. Rose Hersee, Miss Fanny 
Joyce, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Signor Foli, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Piercy, Signor Ciampi, Walter Clifford, &c., and amongst its instrumentalists 
Miss Nettie Carpénter and Mr. Carrodus (violin), Mdlle. Anna Teresa 
Berger (cornet), &c. At Her Majesty’s Mr. J. H. Leslie has introduced 
“ Plébiscite ” concerts, so that the majority of votes shall decide the pieces 
to be selected, and this system has been much appreciated. The principal 
soloists have been Miss Alice Gomez, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Charles 
Manners, Mrs. Shaw (siffleuse), Mr. R. Groome, Mdlle. Marguerite 
Macintyre, Mr. Edward Lloyd, M. Henri Marteau (violin), Mdlle. Hetta 
Lippmann (pianoforte), Mr. Wotton (bassoon). As another inducement to 
those who like sweet sounds, and yct at the same time to enjoy their cigar, 
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instrumental music is now performed in the handsome conservatory smoking 
saloon by Zerega’s Spanish Troubadours. 


A new musical and dramatic monologue, brightly and cleverly written 
and entitled “Grown Up,” preceded “ Proof” at the Princess’s Theatre 
on Monday, Sept. 9. Miss Nina Verity, the heroine, is supposed to be 
just eighteen, and to have returned from her first ball ; and so she goes 
over the events of the evening—her meeting with a former boy lover, jack, 
now come to man’s estate, and how her dearest friend Jane tried to steal 
him away; of her own fenchant, and the delights of the dances, and the 
supper, and the flirtations ; and at last sings herself to sleep as she clasps 
an old doll, a once favourite plaything to be put aside now that its owner 
has grown up. Miss Catherine Lewis (Mrs. Lewis-Robertson, who is the 
authoress of the monologue, and who commenced her dramatic career at 
the Lyceum in 1873, and has since achieved a world-wide reputation with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company in England, and ia a round of operatic 
characters in Australia and America) played with remarkable spirit, and 
sang a charming Jerceuse by Mr. Edmund Spence exquisitely. Another 
song, in which the young lady is supposed to be somewhat elated from 
taking too much champagne, was very cleverly and artistically sung, but 
would perhaps have been better omitted. Miss Lewis has achieved 
success as an actress in the leading characters in “Called Back,” “ The 
Country Girl,” &c., and hopes to produce in London a comedy written by 
Mr. Robertson, entitled ‘‘ Keepsakes,” which has been favourably received 
abroad. 


John Maddison Morton, the veteran and kindly author of innumerable 
farces, one of which alone—need we say “Box and Cox” ?—has perhaps 
produced more genuine laughter than dozens by other writers, was born at 
Pangbourne, near Reading, January 3, 1811, and from 1817 to 1820 was 
living in Paris and Germany. He was then put to school at Islington for a 
short time, but from the close of 1820 up till seven years later he had for a 
master the celebrated Dr. Richardson at Clapham, and found congenial 
schoolfellows in Julian Young, Charles James Matthews, John Kemble, 
Henry Kemble, Jobn Liston, Dick Tattersall, and young Terry, 
son of Terry the actor. Five years later, in 1832, Lord John Russell 
appointed Maddison Morton to a clerkship in Chelsea Hospital, in which 
office he remained till 1840, when he resigned, not liking desk work any 
better than his friends of a later day, W. S. Gilbert and Robert Reece. 
He had evidently inherited the dramatic instinct from his father, Thomas 
Morton, the well-known author of “Speed the Plough,” “Town and 
Country,” ‘The Way to Get Married,” “Secrets Worth Knowing,” &c., 
for Maddison Morton had only been three years a Government clerk when 
he turned his attention to farce writing.. In April, 1835, his “ First Fit of 
the Gout” was produced at the Queen’s Theatre in Tottenham Street. 
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The principal parts were played by Wrench, Morris Barnett, and Mrs 
Nisbett, for in those days the best actors and actresses did not consider it 
degrading to appear in farces, and in some of those by the subject of our 
photograph figure such celebrities as the elder Farren, Madame Vestris, 
Liston, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Buckstone, Mrs. Stirling, Wright, Mrs. Glover, 
Compton, Harley, Robson, Charles Mathews, Sothern, Toole, Howe, &c. 
Unfortunately farces went out of fashion in favour of the extravagance, the 
puns and the strained tomfooleries of the modern burlesque, which gave 
the first knock-down blow to the old-fashioned farce—which, when written 
by Maddison Morton, was full of dry, sententious humour, and of which 
the’ plots, though occasionally taken from the French, were distinctly 
original and pungent in their dialogue. Few of the present generation of 
playgoers had seen in public the author of “Box and Cox” until on 
Monday, December 7, 1885, the three-act farce, entitled “‘ Going It,” was 
produced at Toole’s Theatre. It was in the old vein—bright, witty, and 
bristling with verbal quips; and having kept the house in a continued roar 
of laughter, the author was called. for, and Mr. Toole led on an elderly 
gentleman of the old school, prim, neat, well-set up, and rosy-cheeked as 
a winter apple. Should the taste for short farces revive, there are still 
several most amusing plays by the same writer that have not yet been 
acted, and which would be well worth producing. Though Benjamin 
Webster told Maddison Morton “ that he had made more money by farces 
than any other description of drama,” the latter benefited comparatively 
little by them at the time, and through press of circumstances, and as the 
only means of discharging liabilities he had unavoidably contracted, he 
was compelled to part with his copyrights, “the accumulation of a life's 
laborious and not unsuccessful work ”—work which, in all probability, 
brought about the writing of Burnand’s “Cox and Box,” and later the 
literary and musical partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan. Quite lately 
Mr. Morton produced for the special use of amateurs a book of “ Plays for 
Home Performance,” which are well worthy of notice. The universally- 
esteemed and gentle-hearted playwright is now ‘‘a poor brother of the 
Charter House,” to which, on the nomination of Her Majesty, this great 
and accomplished gentleman was appointed in the year 1881. “ Here,” as 
he himself writes, ‘‘ I shall doubtless spend the short time I may have to 
live, and then be laid in the quiet little churchyard at Bow—not, I hope, 
entirely unwept, unhonoured, nor unsung.” That one who has ministered 
so truly and harmlessly to the enjoyment of hundreds may yet pass many 
days of cheeriness and contentment must be the earnest hope of all; but 
in the meantime let us show our appreciation of his past labours by 
making the benefit which is to be given in his behalf at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in the course of the present month (October), such a success as 
will prove the esteem in which we hold John Maddison Morton. 





Mrs. Langtry made her reappearance on the English stage on Monday, 
September 9, at Wolverhampton, as the heroine in “ Esther Sandraz.” 
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During the week she also played Rosalind in “As You Like It,” and 
Madame de Pompadour in “ After the Rehearsal,” by Charles Osborne. 
The “Jersey Lily” was very favourably received, and was ably supported 
by Mr. Laurence Cautley, Mr. Everill, Miss Le Bert, and Mr. Bourchier, 
who has joined the professional ranks. This last-named gentleman has 
long been an eminent amateur, having distinguished himself as a good 
actor as far back as when he was at Eton. 





Miss Wallis will commence a twelve nights’ engagement at the Grand 
on October 21, and will fill the title-7é/e in Mr. Wills’s “ Ninon,” her 
original character. Mr. Harrington Baily will again be her business 
manager. There will be a few matinées of “The Middleman” at the 
Shafiesbury, but Mr. Willard cannot promise very many, as he finds the 
vole of Cyrus Blenkarn one of the most arduous he has ever undertaken ; 
but he and his co-manager, Mr. Lart, have arranged for the reproduction 
at matinées of such plays as “Used Up” and ‘ Daddy Hardacre,” which 
will be novelties to the younger generation. The booking for “The 
Middleman” is almost unprecedented, and it is stated that it will be put 
on at .Palmer’s Theatre, New York, next season, when Mr. Willard has 
promised to appear in his original part. By-the-by, a new version by Mr. 
Alfred Berlyn of “ Le Luthier de Cremone,” to be entitled “ Filippo,” is 
shortly to be seen at the Shaftesbury. “‘ Proof” is going remarkably well 
at the Princess’s. Mr. Caffrey now appears as Chamboran, and has made 
a decided hit. 


Miss Alice Atherton has been so successful in the provinces in Bronson 
Howard’s “ Cousin Kate” (the new name given to “One of our Girls”) 
that we shall hope to see the piece played in London at an early date. 





Mr. Fred Horner contemplates a season at Toole’s Theatre, and will 
produce during this month his new farcical comedy, “The Bungalow,” for 
which a strong company, including clever Miss Cissy Grahame, has been 
engaged. Mr. Horner, it will be remembered, collaborated with M. Médina 
in “ Pépére,” which has been well received in Paris. 


None of the theatres will long remain closed. ‘*'The Castle of Como,” 
an opera by Major Cockle, founded on the “ Lady of Lyons,” is to be 
tried at the Opéra Comique on the 28th inst., and it is now arranged that 
the American actress, Miss Loie Fuller, will open the Globe Theatre on 
October 18 with Howard Taylor’s “ Caprice,” which has been well es:eemed 
in the United States. Mr. Fuller Mellish has been engaged to support 
her. 
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In Danger” holds well its own at the Vaudeville. Mr. Fred Terry 
new plays Allan Stanford vce Mr. Lewis Waller, who has resumed his part 
in “The Profligate” on tour. Maddison Morton’s capital farce, “‘ Betsy 
Baker,” with Miss Cicely Richards as Betsy, now precedes “In Danger.” 


Mr. Fred Mervin succeeds Mr Dennison at the Court in the part of 
Colonel Tavenor in “ Aunt Jack,” which is playing to immense houses, 
Mrs. John Wood and the principals having, if possible, improved in their 
several parts ; and the fun is fast and furious. 


Those who have not yet been to the little Strand Theatre to see Mr. 
Willie Edouin in ‘‘ Our Flat,” should certainly do so if they like a hearty 
laugh. Miss May Whitty now very ably fills Miss Fanny Brough’s part as 
Margery Sylvester. 


‘Paul Jones” has passed its 250th night at the Prince of Wales’s, and 
is still such an attraction that it is impossible to say how much longer it 
may run. Miss Agnes Huntingdon (in whom Mr. Horace Sedger 
discovered a gold mine), after the able manner in which she so long filled 
the title-vé/e, deserved a short holiday, and during her absence the youthful 
privateersman found an excellent representative in Mr. Templar Saxe. 


Mr. Henry J. Leslie, notwithstanding his multifarious duties at the 
Lyric, where, by-the-by, ‘ Doris ” has steadily increased in favour, and his 
management of Her Majesty’s, will find time to preside at the annual 
dinner in aid of the Musical and Dramatic Sick Fund. Great preparations 
are already being made at Her Majesty’s for the production of “ Cinderella ” 
on a most costly scale, and with the strongest cast. Miss Minnie Palmer 
will, after all, be the little lady to wear the glass slipper, and Miss Violet 
Cameron is to be the handsome Prince. Covent Garden is to have a 
circus again at Christmas, for which the only “ real live lion” that can or 
will ride on horseback has been secured by Mr. F. Thomas and Mr. 
Augustus Harris, who will also have a pantomime of “ Cinderella.” 


There is quite an exodus of actors and actresses leaving for America. 
Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr. William Terriss and Miss Millward, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal and their company, Miss Eastlake, Mr. Wilson Barrett and 
his company, have sailed, or are on the point of sailing, for New York ; and 
may every prosperity and all success attend them. Before leaving for his 
second visit to the States, Mr. Wilson Barrett has been playing a round of 
his principal characters in the provinces, and has been everywhere received 
in the most enthusiastic manner, 
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“Randolph the Reckless,” the two-act operatic extravaganza, of which 
Victor Stephens is both authcr and composer, was produced in London at 
the Elephant and Castle with great success ; the music is bright, and the 
story most amusing. Miss Alice Aynsley Cooke, Miss Alice Brookes—a 
remarkably pretty young lady full of go and vigour—Mr. Victor Stevens, 
Mr. T. P. Macmillan, and Mr. Harry Fischer particularly distinguished 
themselves. 
































New plays produced and important revivals in London from August 12, 
1889, to September 23, 1889 :— 
Revivals are marked thus.* 
Aug. 24. “The Postscript,” one-act comedietta, by Hamilton Knight. 
Vaudeville (in evening bill). 
: » 27. “The Middleman,” new drama, in four acts, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. Shaftesbury. 

55 31. “ Love’s Trickery,” operetta, in one-act, libretto by Cunningham 
Bridgman, music by Ivan Caryll. Lyric. 

Sept. 5. “On Probation,” four-act comedy, by Brandon Thomas and 
George H. Jessop (for copyright purposes). Elephant and 
Castle. 

» 9 “Randolph the Reckless,” Operatic extravaganza, in two acts. 
libretto and music by Victor Stevens (first time in London). 
Elephant and Castle. 

» 9 “ My Jack,” five-act melodrama, by Benjamin Landeck. Surrey. 

» 9 “East Lynae” (new version), by the late Joseph Paulton. 
Marylebone. 

», 9. “Lucky Star,” drama, in four acts, re-written by George Corner 
and E. Matthews. Britannia. 

»» 12. ‘A Man’s Shadow,” new drama, in four acts, adapted by Robert 
Buchanan from the French play, ‘‘ Roger la Honte,” of MM, 
J. Mary and G. Grisier. Haymarket. 

»» 14. ‘London Day by Day,” new and original drama, in four acts, 
by George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt. Adelphi. 

» 16. “Master and Man,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and 
George R. Sims (first time in London). Pavilion. 

» 16. ‘*The Brigands,” opera bouffe, in three acts, composed by 
Offenbach, the English adaptation from the French of Meilhac 
and Halévy by W. S. Gilbert. Avenue. 

»» 1g9.* “ King John,” Shakespeare’s historical play. Matinée. Crystal 





Pelace. 

» 21. “Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué,” burlesque, in three acts, by 
“A.C. Torr” and Herbert F. Clark, music by Meyer Lutz. 
Gaiety. 

» 23. ‘* The Royal Oak,” grand romantic and historical drama, in 


five acts, by Henry Hamilton and Augustus Harris. Drury 
Lane. 
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In the Provinces, from August 12, 1889, to September 18, 18389. 


Aug. 


In 


Aug. 


16. 


19. 


$3. 


26. 


16. 


18. 


“The Rose of Windsor,” new English legendary opera ; words 
by Walter Parke, music by Bond Andrews. Prince’s Theatre, 
Accrington. 

“ False Evidence,” Irish drama, in five acts (author unannounced). 
St. James’s Theatre, Manchester. 

“The Great Globe,” military drama, in four acts, by J. O. 
Stewart. Victoria Theatre, Stalybridge. 

“Cousin Kate,” comedy, in four acts, by Bronson Howard. 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“The Brigands,” comic opera, new version by W. S. Gilbert, 
music by Offenbach. Theatre Royal, Plymouth. 

“ Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué,” burlesque, by “ A. C.“Torr” 
and Herbert F. Clark, music by Meyer Lutz. Grand Theatre, 
Birmingham. 

“A Mean Advantage,” comedietta, adapted from the German 
by Rudolph Dircks. . Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Blackpool. 

‘*‘ Danger Ahead,” domestic comedy drama, in four acts (author 
unannounced). Grand Theatre, Nottingham. 

“ A Brace of Gaol Birds,” drama, in one act, by Mark Melford. 
T.R. Sheffield. 

‘“* Nanon,” new comic opera, written and composed by Richard 
Genée. New Grand, Birmingham. 

“A Bijou Residence to Let,” comedietta, in one act, adapted 
from the French by Mme. Van de Velde. T.R. Nottingham. 


Paris from August 17, 1889, to August 30, 18809. 


19. 


21. 





‘Les deux font Ja paire,” one-act comedy, by MM. René Lafon 
and Noirot. Dejazet. 

“Les Petits Mystéres de l’Exposition,” vaudeville, in three acts, 
by MM. Milher and Numés. Théatre Cluny. 

“Le Coffret,” one-act comedy, by M. Julaime. Renaissance. 

“ Pepére,” comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Médina 
and Julaime. Renaissance. 

“Jack |’Eventreur,” drama, in five acts and seven scenes, by 
MM. “ Xavier Bertrand” and “ Louis Clairian” (MM. Gaston 

Marot and Péricaud). Chateau d'Eau. 








